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Poor Oakland Tenants Threatened by Displacement 


“I am flabbergasted by 
what has been happening 
to OCHI’s properties, and 
wonder why an investiga- 
tion has not taken place. 
No one from the City has 


been telling us anything.” 
| | Alben Casey, Oakland renter 


by Lynda Carson 


r the past several years, many 
low-income renters in Oakland 
have bitterly complained that they 
have not managed to get into so- 

called affordable housing developments 
because they do not earn enough money. 
And for those residing in such develop- 
ments, the fear always exists that renova- 
tion schemes will end up displacing them. 

Now, those fears have reached a fever 
pitch due to a crisis that has resulted in 
the demise of one of Oakland’s largest 
nonprofit housing developers, Oakland 
Community Housing, Inc. (OCHI). 

In recent months, Oakland officials have 
asked a number of developers to work with 
the City in taking over OCHI’s 25 housing 
developments — still occupied by low- 
income renters — that have been aban- 
doned by OCHI, since the housing organi- 


Low-income residents of the California Hotel have filed lawsuits 


Lydia Gans 


against Oakland officials and OCHI for violating their rights, and photo 
trying to unlawfully evict them from their housing. 


zation dissolved in recent months. 
Recently, two Notices of Funding 
Availability (NOFA) were made available 
for affordable housing projects in Oakland. 
NOFA-1 is for new construction and sub- 
stantial renovation of low-income housing, 
and NOFA-2 is for the renovation of exist- 


ing low-income rental housing. The fund- 
ing comes from the Home program, funded 
by the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) and other 
sources. 

During November 2008, 11 NOFA 
applications were submitted to the City of 


Oakland requesting $13 million in fund- 
ing to renovate, rehabilitate or preserve a 
number of low-income housing sites city- 
wide, placing hundreds of low-income 
renters at risk of being displaced due to a 
lack of housing available for relocation 
needs during renovations. 

Some of these NOFA applications 
included several requests from developers 
who are seeking funding to renovate prop- 
erties that they have not acquired before- 
hand, including properties that are cur- 
rently in legal dispute. 

John Murcko, an attorney representing 
the low-income tenants at the California 


Hotel formerly operated by Oakland 


Community Housing, Inc., expressed con- 
cern that these proposed developments and 
renovations would jeopardize low-income 
housing for the city’s poorest citizens. 
Murcko said, “The district attorney and 
the state attorney general should com- 
mence an immediate investigation of 
Oakland’s CEDA, Marge Gladman and 
the office of the Mayor of Oakland. Once 
again, the City is giving away property 
that the City should keep and run as low- 
income housing. The purpose of govern- 
ment is to provide for the general good of 
the people. The purpose of developers, 
landlords and banks is to make money at 
the expense of working people, tenants 


See Oakland Tenants page 15 


Countdown to Tragedy for Frail Elders 


by Carol Harvey 


"Welcome to our day care center at 
Laguna Honda Hospital," smiles slender, 
pretty Alice Wong, assistant program 
director and music therapist. Her gracious 
hand flourished toward sunny rooms filled 
at noon with happily lunching "seasoned 
citizens," 60 to 100 years old. 

“Too bad it’s going to close in four 
days,” she added sadly. 

Massive city budget cuts meant the San 
’ Francisco Department of Public Health 
planned to shut the Center’s doors to over 
60 frail elders on Feb. 20, 2009. Some have 
attended the program for 20 years. 

After pleading for the continuation of 
the Center and the survival of its elderly 
patients before the Board of Supervisors, 
and negotiating with Department of 
Public Health Director Mitch Katz, a one- 
month extension to March 20 was grant- 
ed. Now, the clients and staff alike fear 
that time is running out. 


DANCING AWAY HIS SADNESS 


Folene Torres, 81, is a bright, giggling, 
tiny Filipino gentleman who was a_ high 
school principal, math teacher, P.E. coor- 
dinator and dance instructor for 20 
schools in Patangas Province, Philippines. 
He laughed delightedly recalling that his 
pupils found him “very cute.” 

Brought to the United States to live 
with relatives, Folene remained home 
alone for two years. The extremely spiri- 


Lagunda Honda client Juliana Nwokelo, a Nigerian woman, is 85 years young. 


tual Folene derived no pleasure from “the 
sun and the beautiful nature.” His isola- 
tion made his arthritic hands and feet hurt 
badly. “I cried and cried for mercy and 
prayed that God would take me to the 


next life,” he said. 

His family doctor reminded Folene, 
“You are a very social person,” and 
referred him to the Laguna Honda Adult 
Day Care Center. Marina Israelyn, the 


intake social worker, accepted him. 
Folene said, “I was given a golden oppor- 
tunity to stay here.” 

Occupational and physical therapy for 
his hands and feet, as well as new friends, 
eased his pain. “When they gave me good 
exercise, I was feeling fit,” he said. “I was 
strong now. I will sing and dance, okay?” 
He laughed and performed a spirited dance 
while singing a beautiful Filipino song. 

The Center’s medical staff said that 
Jess Mandapat, a Filipino and a Certified 
Nursing Assistant (CNA), encouraged 
Folene and all the elder clients to dance. 
They loved this activity and were very 
good at it. 

“This is a very good place for me,” 
said Folene. “I’m very sad they will close 
because if I don’t go anymore to this 
place, what will happen to me? The same 
way I was before I came here — sad and 
lonely. I'm alone in the house. I have no 
conversation with other people. I will 
miss my friends and all the staff (who) are 
friendly and good to me.” 

Juliana Nwokelo is an 85-year-old 
Nigerian woman who has been in the 
United States for five years. When her 
husband fell ill im her homeland, she 
refused to leave his bedside. After he 
died, grief made her depressed and sickly. 
She lost weight. Her arms shrank to 
sticks. Her daughter brought her to the 
United States. 


See Countdown to Tragedy page 6 
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Democrats, Republicans and Philosophical Obsolescence 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he current economic crisis is 

inexorably tightening the vise of 

poverty that has been strangling 

this nation’s poorest citizens for 

several decades. Ragged, begging, home- 

less people are the most obvious victims 

of the escalating tragedy of deprivation 

haunting our cities, towns, suburbs, isolat- 
ed hamlets and barren; open spaces. 

But there are so many other examples of 
expanding human deprivation in our midst, 
that homeless people are largely being 
ignored. Even though they are far more 
numerous than the high-paid Wall Street 
executives who are grumpily agreeing to 
temporarily accept salaries of only 
$500,000 per year, homeless people do not 
receive anywhere near the same amount of 
attention, and compassion, as the financiers, 
many of whom may end up in prison 
because of participation in improprieties 
related to the current economic crisis. 

In addition to the growing number of 
homeless people, there are many other 
deeply troubling signs that the United 
States is experiencing something akin to 
widespread social and economic collapse. 

These signs include the escalating 
number of people who are losing their 
homes; the millions who have lost their 
jobs; those who are about to, or already 
have, used up their unemployment insur- 
ance; the rising number of people who can 
no longer afford health insurance and 
those who couldn’t afford it before the 
onset of our current economic crisis. 

Business failures and individual bank- 
ruptcies are on the rise all over the nation. 
And it should not surprise that suicides 
are also on the rise. All too frequently, 
those who take their lives have lost all 
hope of being able to cope adequately 
with their escalating financial problems. 

President Barack Obama, who is obvi- 
ously faced with a steep learning curve 
regarding the art of exercising real power 
and influence in Washington, D.C., is 
clearly finding it more difficult to accom- 
plish real change than he imagined while 
out on the campaign trail contending for 
the job against fellow Democrats. 

His recent fumbling efforts to secure 
support from recalcitrant Republicans for 
his relatively modest stimulus program do 
not inspire confidence in his future ability 
to radically reform the nation’s balance of 
power, or its terribly askew priorities. 

Moreover, there is little indication that 
President Obama’s financial stimulus plan 
will prove to be decisively effective. It 
will produce jobs. But that positive devel- 
opment will probably be offset by a com- 
parable, if not larger, increase in the num- 
ber of jobs being eliminated due to the 
financial crisis. Maybe more troubling is 
the paucity of new ideas being put forth 
by the Obama administration. . 

The president is not alone in his confu- 
sion. The truth of the matter is that these 
days confusion about the financial crisis, 
and what to do about it, prevails over cer- 
tainty in most U.S. arenas of power. The 
hard truth that virtually everyone in 
Washington’s political establishment 
seems incapable of understanding, or at 
least publicly admitting, is that the 
philosophies of the Democrats and 
Republicans are largely dysfunctional. 

As far as the Republicans are con- 
cerned, the brand of thinking known as 
“Reaganomics” is clearly obsolete. If this 
fact was not made apparent to doubters by 
voters in the last two national elections, 
then the current economic crisis should be 
all the proof any reasonable person needs. 
The Bush administration’s orthodox 
Republican thinking regarding financial 

matters is significantly responsible for our 
current financial debacle. 

Those who need. additional proof that 


Neither the Democrats nor Republicans have found a way to stop the ongoing rise in homelessness. 


Robert L. Terrell photo 


Democrats have controlled the majority of the nation’s major cities for decades. 


Therefore, they must accept responsibility for the rampant poverty and deterioration in 


those cities. One only needs to consider the hundreds of thousands of city dwellers who 


are homeless, begging, and sinking into utter despair, to understand the magnitude of the 


Democratic Party’s failure to come to grips with current economic realities. 


reality has usurped Republican Party phi- 
losophy should ponder the response of its 
leaders to the Wall Street meltdown. In 
the immediate aftermath of the collapse of 
Goldman Sachs, Merrill Lynch and 
Lehman Brothers, the Bush administration 
abandoned longstanding Republican 
dogma regarding so-called private enter- 
prise as if it were a dreaded disease. And 
in a philosophy-be-damned panic, the 
administration fought to give approxi- 
mately $800 billion to Wall Street. 

Communist Party barons around the 
world must have permitted themselves 
broad, knowing smiles — because they 
have been practicing the same sort of 
state-directed fiscal policies for decades. 
The crude, heartless ignorance inherent in 
the Republican Party’s embrace of “gov- 
ernment-is-the-problem” dogma was 
exposed for all to see during the horrific 
Katrina catastrophe. 

As far as the Democratic Party is con- 
cemed, proof abounds that its leaders con- 
tinue to embrace financial dogmas that are 
no longer pertinent to current reality. For 
example, Democrats have controlled the 
majority of the nation’s major cities for 
decades. Therefore, they must accept 
responsibility for the rampant poverty and 
physical deterioration so clearly apparent 
in those cities. 

One only needs to consider the hun- 
dreds of thousands of city dwellers who 
are homeless, begging, and sinking into 
utter despair, to understand the magnitude 
of the Democratic Party’s failure to come 
to grips with current economic realities. 
The growing jobless rate, and the plum- 
meting housing prices in every metropoli- 
tan area in the nation, are further proof 
that the Democrats are as bereft of good 
ideas as their essentially clueless 
Republican counterparts. 

As far as the current economic crisis is 
concerned, the leaders of both parties are 
obviously confused as to how to proceed. 


Mostly, they are attempting to garner sup-— 
port: for-ideas-and-policies- that: were sig- - 


Homeless citizens have been allowed to suffer in full view of the 


Robert L. Terrell 


public for decades while being ignored by political leaders. photo 


nificantly inadequate long before we 
entered the current hyper-globalized phase 
of human endeavors. 

Furthermore, as indicated by their 
make-it-up-as-you-go approach to the cat- 
astrophic collapse of the automobile 
industry, few Washington leaders from 
either party understand the full signifi- 
cance of post-industrialism, and what it 
portends for nation-based financial 
philosophies that have remained essential- 
ly unchanged for more than half a century. 

Thus, outmoded thinking increasingly 
incapacitates our political leaders, liberals 
and conservatives alike. As a result, and all 
too often, their efforts to-address the 
nation’s social, political and financial prob- 
lems are undermined by various manifesta- 


tions of the malady that the late Alvin 


Toffler referred to as “Future Shock.” 


~ -F accept the fact that-we are stuck with 
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the world as it is, and the leaders we have. 
However wrong he was about the war in 
Iraq, former Secretary of Defense Donald 
Rumsfeld was correct in his broadly criti- 
cized, but minimally understood, comment 
about going to war with the army you have. 
My point is that we are stuck with the lead- 
ers we have, and however we proceed 
toward fundamentally reforming our soci- 
ety, the process will have to be largely 
accomplished via their participation. 
Therefore, it is critically important that 
members of government elevate their 
comprehension, planning and perfor- 
mance, as quickly as _ possible. 
Accomplishing this. will almost certainly 


-require a determined mas§ movement 
motivated in its determination to succeed 
by recognition that our'very lives hang in. 
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Renters in Foreclosed Properties May 
Face Sudden Eviction and Homelessness 


by Jordan Lamb, NUCHP 


oreclosures are driving an 

increase in homelessness across 

the country, according to data 

compiled by the Washington, 
D.C.-based National Law Center on 
Homelessness & Poverty. Renters of fore- 
closed properties are among those most at 
tisk of homelessness. But their plight has 
received little attention. 

The National Law Center on 
Homelessness & Poverty (NLCHP) has 
Just released two reports that highlight 
these issues. Without Just Cause, a 110- 
page report prepared by NLCHP in col- 
laboration with the National Low Income 
Housing Coalition, outlines the rights, and 
lack thereof, for renters in foreclosed 
properties in all 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

According to the National Low Income 
Housing Coalition, about 40 percent of 
families facing eviction due to foreclosure 
are renters. But renters have little protec- 
tion. If a landlord is foreclosed, tenants 
who have diligently paid their rent on 
time may face eviction without notice, 


- coming home to find locks changed and 


their belongings on the street. Some local 
sheriffs, such as Sheriff Dart of Cook 
County, Illinois, made headlines for refus- 
ing to evict renters in these cases. 

The status of renters in foreclosure 
cases is a matter of state law, and laws are 
complex and vary among the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. In practice, there 
are often even fewer protections. Even if 
they have rights, many renters are often 


, unaware of them and few have easy 


access to lawyers, who may. also be 


RS 


“unaware of tenants’ rights. 


As Without Just Cause shows, only 33 
percent of states (17 states) require any type 
of notice to tenants when their building is 
foreclosed. And only 29 percent of states 
require a judicial process for foreclosure. 

In several states (including Florida, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, New York, Ohio), ten- 
ants may remain only if they are not 
named in the foreclosure proceeding. 

Only New Jersey and Washington, 
D.C., explicitly preserve tenants’ rights in 
the lease after foreclosure. 

Also, 23 states provide some exceptions 
that may preserve tenants’ rights. For exam- 
ple, in Connecticut, tenants who are elderly, 
disabled, or receive federal housing subsi- 
dies (Section 8) are protected and their ten- 
ancies preserved in the event of foreclosure. 
In Illinois, if tenants are not named in the 
foreclosure proceedings, they can maintain 
their lease, subject to the filing of a “supple- 
mental petition” by the lender. 

“This report is a big, loud warning bell 
about what happens when renters are 
forced to leave their homes without warn- 
ing because of a building foreclosure,” 
said Senator John Kerry. “Renters who do 
no wrong shouldn’t pay the price of being 
evicted without the necessary time to 
make alternative living arrangements. We 
need to change the law to protect tenants 


when renters are forced to leave their homes without warn- 
ing because of a building foreclosure. Renters who do no 
wrong shouldn’t pay the price of being evicted without the 
necessary time to make alternative living arrangements.” 


— Sen. John Kerry 


by allowing them to stay in their homes 
for at least 90 days after a foreclosure.” 

“Individuals and families renting fore- 
closed homes are the untold victims of this 
housing crisis,” said Congressman Keith 
Ellison of Minneapolis. “This study rein- 
forces many of the stories I have heard 
from my constituents in Minnesota. That is 
why I joined Chairman Barney Frank to 
introduce legislation to tackle this important 
issue. I look forward to working with my 
colleagues and President Obama to making 
this legislation a reality.” a 

“Too many states are leaving renters 
vulnerable to homelessness,” said Maria 
Foscarinis, executive director of NLCHP. 

“Congress should take immediate 
action to protect these renters by ensuring 
adequate notice is provided and protecting 
tenancies through the remainder of the 
lease terms. We look forward to working 
with Senator Kerry, Congressman Ellison 
and others to address this crisis.” 


The most recent housing plan released 
by the Obama administration did not 
address the needs of renters. 

For both renters and owners who are in 
danger of homelessness due to foreclo- 
sure, existing homelessness prevention 
programs can help. But states do not have 
enough funding to meet the need. 

An Ounce of Prevention, a report pre- 
pared by NLCHP with pro bono assis- 
tance from Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
LLP, and released on February 25, high- 
lights homelessness prevention programs 
in 25 states. (An Ounce of Prevention is 
available at http://www.nichp.org/con- 
tent/pubs/Ounce_of_Prevention1 .pdf.) 

The federal stimulus bill, recently signed 
by President Obama, includes $1.5 billion 
for the McKinney-Vento Emergency 
Shelter Grant program, specifically to pre- 
vent homelessness. This funding will help 
bolster homelessness prevention programs 
at the state and local levels. 


i Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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“This is a very significant increase in 
funding and a big step forward in prevent- 
ing homelessness,” Foscarinis said. “But 
without increased funds for long-term 
affordable housing, it will merely be a 
stopgap.” 

To maximize the impact of this federal 
spending on homelessness prevention, 
NLCHP recommends that use of these 
funds do the following: 

* Ensure that households living dou- 
bled up with others due to economic hard- 
ship are eligible to receive assistance. 
Currently, a restrictive federal definition 
of homelessness excludes these house- 
holds from most Emergency Shelter Grant 
program services. © 

* Ensure coordination with other pro- 
grams under the McKinney-Vento Act. 

* Make legal services and legal support 
services an eligible activity. 

* Provide funding to track outcomes of 
housing or service provision. 

According to NLCHP Policy Director 
Laurel Weir: “Effective homelessness pre- 
vention strategies must include funding 
for production of permanent housing 
stock affordable to extremely low-income 
persons.” 

Even before the economic downturn, in 
no county in the country could a person 
working full-time at minimum wage 
afford the Fair Market Rent for an effi- 
ciency apartment. 


The report, Without Just Cause, was 
released on Feb. 25, 2009. It is available at 
http://www .nichp.org/content/pubs/Without 
_Just_Cause1 .pdf. 

The National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty’s mission is to 
prevent and end homelessness by serving as 
the legal arm of the nationwide movement to 


end homelessness. 
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A Radical Vision For Today’s Labor Movement 


by David Bacon 


uring the Cold War, many of 

the people with a radical 

vision of the world were dri- 

ven out of our labor move- 
ment. Today, as unions search for answers 
about how to begin growing again, and 
regain the power workers need to defend 
themselves, the question of social vision 
has become very important. What is our 
vision in labor? What are the issues that 
we confront today that form a more radi- 
cal vision for our era? 

The labor movement worked hard to 
elect Barack Obama president, and a new 
Democratic majority in Congress, creating 
new possibilities for gaining labor law 
reform, universal healthcare, immigration 
reform and ending the [raq war. But to 
win even these reforms, promised by the 
Obama campaign, unions will have to do 
more than simply support the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party. 

Labor’s ability to move forward 
depends on finding a new and deeper rela- 
tionship with its own members, and their 
willingness to fight for even a limited set 
of demands. Our history tells us that when 
workers have been inspired by a vision of 
real social change, the labor movement 
grows in numbers, bargaining strength, 
and political power. 

At the heart of any radical vision for 
our era is globalization — the way unions 
approach the operation of capitalism on 
an international scale. In the discussion 
that led to the creation of the Change to 
Win federation, the Service Employees 
made a proposal about how unions should 
conduct their international relationships. It 
called on unions to find partners in other 
countries, even to organize those unions, 
in order to face common employers. 

AFL-CIO Secretary Treasurer Richard 
Trumka said the same thing in New York 
ten years earlier, when the Sweeney 
administration was elected. At the time, it 
represented a big change from the Cold 
War — that unions would cooperate with 
anyone willing to fight against our com- 
mon employers. It rejected by implication 
the anticommunist ideology that put us on 
the side of employers and U.S. foreign 
policy, and shamed us before the world. 

This idea is an example of pragmatic 
solidarity, and a good first step out of that 
Cold War past. But it is no longer radical 
enough to confront the new challenges of 
globalization — the huge displacement 
and migration of millions of people, the 
enormous gulf in the standard of living 
dividing developed from developing 
countries, and the wars fought to impose 
this system of global economic inequality. 

What’s missing is a response from the 
labor movement to U.S. foreign policy. 
International solidarity involves more 
than multinational corporations. 
Corporate globalization and military inter- 
vention are intertwined, and in the labor 
movement there’s hardly any discussion 
of their relationship. 

In the aftermath of 9/11, this led some 
unions into support for the “war on ter- 
ror,” and eventually even into support for 
the Iraq invasion. Unless unions can begin 
to see military intervention and corporate 
globalization as part of the same system, 
many will support the war in Afghanistan, 
as a new and popular Democratic presi- 
dent calls for increased intervention. 

Unions in the rest of the world are not 
simply asking us whether we will stand 
with them against General Electric, 
General Motors, or Mitsubishi. They want 
to know: What is your stand about aggres- 
sive wars, military intervention and coups 
d’état? If we have nothing to say about 
these things, we will not have the trust 
and credibility we need to build new rela- 
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“Sit In.” Militant sit-ins were the foundation of the modern labor movement. 
“Art of Social Justice” by Northland Poster Collective. Visit: www .northlandposter.com 


Workers’ standard of living is declining, and they often 
have to choose between paying their rent or mortgage, and 
going to the doctor. There’s something fundamentally _ 
wrong with the priorities of this society. Workers know it, 


and unions have to be courageous enough to say it. 


tionships of solidarity. 

U.S. corporations operating in coun- 
tries like Mexico and El Salvador are, in 
some ways, opportunistic. They take 
advantage of an existing economic sys- 
tem, and make it function to produce prof- 
its. They exploit the difference in wages 
from country to country, and require con- 
cessions from governments for setting up 
factories. But what causes the poverty in 
El Salvador that they exploit to their 


advantage? What drives a worker into a 


factory that, in the United States, we call a 
sweatshop? What role does U.S. policy 
play in creating that system of poverty? 

Unions need the kind of discussion in 
which workers try to answer these ques- 
tions. Labor education is more than techni- 
cal training in techniques for grievance han- 
dling and collective bargaining. It has to be 
about politics, in the broadest and most rad- 
ical sense. When unions don’t work with 
their members to develop a framework to 
answer these questions, they become inef- 
fective in fighting about the issues of peace 
and war, globalization, and their conse- 
quences, such as immigration. 

When the AFL-CIO campaigned in 
Washington against the Central American 
Free Trade Agreement, labor lobbyists went 
up to Capitol Hill to mobilize pressure on 
Congress. Some unions went to their local 
affiliates and asked members to make 
phone calls and write letters. But what was 
missing was education at the base. 

Had unions educated and mobilized 
their members against the Contra war in 
Nicaragua, and the counterinsurgency 
wars in El Salvador and Guatemala (and 
certainly many activists tried to do that), 
U.S. workers would have understood 
CAFTA much more clearly over a decade 


later. But because there’s so little effort to 
create a conscious, educated union mem- 
bership, it will be hard to get members to 
act when labor’s Washington lobbyists 
need them to defeat new trade agree- 
ments, in the upcoming battles over the 
Colombian and South Korean Free Trade 
Agreements (FTAs). 

The root of this problem is a kind of 
American pragmatism that disparages 
education. We need to demand more from 
those who make the decisions and control 
the purse strings in our unions. 

Since grinding poverty in much of the 
world is an incentive for moving produc- 
tion, defending the standard of living of 
workers around the world is as necessary as 
defending our own. The logic of inclusion 
in a global labor movement must apply as 
much to a worker in Iraq as it does to the 
nonunion worker down the street. The 
debate over the Iraq war at the AFL-CIO 
convention in 2005 highlighted more than 
the effects of the war at home. It proposed 
that even in the face of U.S. military inter- 
vention, U.S. and Iraqi workers belong to 
the same global labor movement, and have 
to find common ground in opposing those 
policies that brought the. war about. 

The generation of antiwar, solidarity 
activists who were young marchers and war 
veterans during Vietnam, and rank-and-file 
militants during the Central American inter- 
ventions, today are leading unions. Some of 
them may have forgotten those roots, but 
many have not. They’re tired of seeing their 
movement remain quiet when the U.S. mil- 
itary is used to prop up an economic system 
they’re fighting at home. 

The labor movement may be awash in 
internal dissention, but it has grown sur- 
prisingly united in opposition to the Irag 
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war. U.S. Labor Against the War, which 
started as a collection of small groups in a 
handful of unions, has today become a 
coalition of unions representing over a 
million members, and represents the 
thinking of an overwhelming majority. Its 
resolutions, passed in convention after 
convention, are the product of grassroots 
action at the bottom of the U.S. labor 
movement, not a directive from the top. 

Iraqis themselves provided U.S. work- 
ers with a new way of looking at the occu- 
pation. Iraqi unemployment has been at 
70 percent since it started. Order 30, 
issued by occupation czar Paul Bremer in 
September 2003 (and still in force), low- 
ered the base wage in public enterprises, 
where most permanently employed Iraqis 
work, to thirty-five dollars a month, and 
ended subsidies for food and housing. 
Law 150, issued by. Saddam Hussein in 
1987 to prohibit unions and collective 
bargaining in the public sector, was con- 
tinued under the occupation. 

The current Iraqi government still for- 
bids the Oil Ministry to formally recog- 
nize the Iraqi Federation of Oil Unions 


(IFOU), seizes. union bank accounts, and 
won't allow unions to function normally. 


Iraqi unions seé-thése moves as a way to 


soften up workers to ensure they don’t 
resist the privatization of the country’s 
economy, particularly its oil. 

Iraqi unions, especially the IFOU, are 
the backbone of the country’s popular 
movement against oil privatization, without 
which the multinational oil giants would 
have taken control of the industry long ago. 
In Iraq, as in most developing countries, 
privatization defies the tradition of social 
solidarity. Iraq needs its oil revenues to 
rebuild the country, creating a public sector 
that can put people to work and ensure a 
self-sustaining national economy. 

So U.S. labor’s call for rapid withdrawal 
should mean more than just bringing U.S. 
soldiers home. It should put American 
workers on the side of Iraqis, as they resist 
the transformation of their country for the 
benefit of a wealthy global elite. 

This is a transformation happening in 
country after country. Iraq is a place 
where U.S. workers can see it clearly, if 
the labor movement would give them the 
information and material they need. They 
certainly won’t get it from the mainstream 
press, but they could get this education 
from their unions. 

That education would help workers 
understand the political and economic 
objectives of war and intervention. It 
would help them understand the huge dis- 
placement of people caused by the effort 
to maintain this unjust system. And that, 
in turn, would help them understand why 
we see waves of those displaced people 
moving around the world, including com- 
ing to the U.S. 

Opposing the war means fighting for 
the self-interest of our members, and 
being able to identify that self-interest 
with the interest of workers in Iraq. The 
same money that pays for the corrupt con- 
tracts with KBR and Blackwater is money 
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that doesn’t get spent on schools here at 
home. We won’t have the money for a 
New Deal-style economic recovery under 
President Obama, much less a full- 


employment economy, without peace. It’s 
that simple. And to imagine that we can 
produce millions of jobs at home, and 


keep people in their foreclosed homes, 
while fighting yet another war in 
Afghanistan, is a dangerous illusion. 

Union members are not ignorant. They 
think about the issues of war and jobs all 
the time. They are becoming more sophis- 
ticated, and better at understanding the 
way global issues from war to trade affect 
the lives of people in the streets of U.S. 
cities. A more radical program of labor 
education would not be swimming against 
the tide, but with it. 

At the same time, however, educating 
union members alone is not enough. A 
radical vision should address workers far 
beyond the formal ranks of organized 
labor. The percentage of union members 
is declining, and the organization union 
members need to put their understanding 
into practice is getting smaller. Deeper 
political awareness alone will not create a 
larger labor movement. 

Just after the Second World War, 
unions represented 35 percent of U.S. 
workers. It’s no coincidence that the 
McCarthy era, when the Cold War came 
to dominate the politics of unions, was the 
beginning of the decline. By 1975, after 
the Vietnam War, union membership had 
dropped to 26 percent. Today, only 12 
percent of all workers, and 8 percent in 
the private sector, are union members. 

Declining numbers translate into a 
decline in political power and economic 
leverage. California (with one-sixth of all 
union members), Hawaii and New York 
have higher union density than any other 
states. But even here, labor is facing a war 
for political survival. 

While the percentage of organized work- 
ers has declined, unions have made impor- 
tant progress in finding alternative strategic 
ideas to the old business unionism. If these 
ideas are developed and extended, they pro- 
vide an important base for making unions 
stronger and embedding them more deeply 
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The labor union moyment can grow by organizing for the rights of workers everywhere — at home and around the globe. 
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The generation of antiwar. solidarity activists who were young 
marchers and war veterans during Vietnam, and rank-and- 
file militants during the Central American interventions, 
today are leading unions. They’re tired of seeing their move- 
ment remain quiet when the U.S. military is used to prop up 
| an economic system they’re fighting at home. 


in working-class communities. 

But it’s a huge job. Raising the per- 
centage of organized workers in the 
United States from just 12 to 13 percent 
means organizing over a million people, 
and our goal should be to double that per- 
centage. Only a social movement can 
organize people on this scale. 

Gaining a fairer process for winning 
union recognition and collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and real penalties on 
employers for anti-union firings, puts the 
Employee Free Choice Act deservedly at 
the center of labor’s political agenda. But 
a legal process alone will not create strong 
unions. Only a movement among workers 
themselves, in which rank-and-file mem- 
bers play a much more active role, can 
build unions that will survive an employer 
offensive, and that can fight effectively 
for social reforms, from single-payer 
health care to true legalization and equali- 
ty for immigrants. 

In addition to labor law reform and 
structural reforms to make unions more 
effective, the labor movement needs a 
program that will inspire people to orga- 
nize on their own. Unions need to lose 
their fear of radical demands, and reject 
the constant argument that any proposal 
that can’t get through Congress next year 
is not worth fighting for. One big part of 
that program is peace. Another is reorder- 
ing economic priorities. 

Today, working-class people have to 
fight just to keep their homes. For the last 
several decades, many were driven out of 
cities to lower-cost suburbs, often dispro- 
portionately workers of color. Now the 
families forced into unpayable loans in 
order to buy houses are losing them to the 
banks. This certainly calls for a return to 
the direct action of an earlier era. If we 
don’t mobilize to keep our members in 
their homes, what good are we? 

But beyond direct action, unions and 
central labor councils need to have a con- 
crete program for economic development, 
housing and jobs. That would start to give 
us something we lack, a compelling 
vision, and a militant movement in the 
streets demanding action. 

That’s where millions of people have 
been for three May Days in a row now, in 
the largest street outpourings since the 
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Labor union activists mobilized massively in opposition to the Iraq war. 


1930s. To its credit, the labor movement 
helped raise the expectations of immi- 
grants when the AFL-CIO passed a reso- 
lution in Los Angeles in 1999, putting for- 
ward a radical new program — amnesty 
for the undocumented, ending employer 
sanctions, reunification of families, and 
protecting the rights of all people, espe- 
cially the right to organize. The marches 
and movements of immigrant workers of 
the last decade demonstrate convincingly 
the power of this radical political vision. 

Congress, however, moved in a different 
direction, criminalizing work and migra- 
tion, and proposing huge guest worker pro- 
grams. While the Congressional bills failed, 
states passed laws that were even worse. 
Mississippi made it a state felony for an 
undocumented worker to hold a job, with 
prison terms of up to five years. And the 
Bush administration simply began imple- 
menting by executive order the enforce- 
ment and guest worker measures it couldn’t 
get through Congress. 

In the wave of raids that followed, hun- 
dreds of workers, including union mem- 
bers, have gone to federal prison on bogus 
criminal charges of identity theft, for 
inventing a Social Security number. And 
when non-union workers have stood up 
for a union or a higher wage, raids have 
been used to terrorize them. 

It is time for the labor movement to fight 
to stop this wave of anti-worker repression, 
and propose a freedom agenda for immi- 
grants that will give people rights and an 
equal status with other workers on the job, 
and with their neighbors in their own com- 
munities. Instead of holding its finger to the 
political wind, labor has to convince a new 
administration that passing that program is 
not only politically possible, but also politi- 
cally necessary to hold and expand 
Obama’s own electoral base. 

Instead of an alliance with employers 
based on Washington political calculations, 
winning immigrant rights requires an 
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alliance between unions, immigrants, and 
other communities of color. The common 
ground for building that alliance is linking 
immigrant rights to a real jobs program and 
full employment economy, with affirmative 
action that can come to grips with the dev- 
astation in communities of color, especially 
African-American communities. And with- 
out challenging the war, the resources for 
building that alliance will be lost on guns 
and more intervention. 

The labor movement must inspire peo- 
ple with a broader vision of what is possi- 
ble. Workers’ standard of living is declin- 
ing, and they often have to choose between 
paying their rent or mortgage, and going to 
the doctor. There’s something fundamental- 
ly wrong with the priorities of this society. 
Workers know it, and unions have to be 
courageous enough to say it. 

Working families need a decent wage, 
but they also need the promise of a better 
world. For as long as we’ve had unions, 
workers have shown they’ll struggle for 
the future of their children and their com- 
munities, even when their own future 
seems in doubt. But it takes a radical 
social vision to inspire that wave of com- 
mitment, idealism, and activity. 

It’s happened before. The 1920s were 
filled with company unions, violence, 
strikebreakers, and the open shop. A 
decade later, those obstacles were swept 
away. An upsurge of millions in the 
1930s, radicalized by the Depression and 
left-wing politics, forced corporate accep- 
tance of the labor-movement for the first 
time in the country’s history. 

Changes taking place in our unions and 
communities today can be the beginning of 
something as large and profound. With 
more radicalism and imagination, the obsta- 
cles we face can become historical relics as 
quickly as did those of that earlier era. 


David Bacon, Photographs and Stories. 
See http://dbacon.igc.org for more stories. 
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Juliana had been a very strong runner 
and, many decades ago, had won three 
prizes for racing in a ceremony for Queen 
Ekzabeth. Sitting at home isolated in her 
new country with debilitating arthritis, her 
left arm froze and would not rise above 
elbow height. Now, with therapy and a 
social network, she has gained weight and 
mobility. She flashes a wide smile and con- 
verses with love and intelligence. 


IMPACT OF CLOSING ON ELDERS 


Fearing for the impact of the closure 
on the elders they love, Alzheimer’s 
Coordinator Monique El Amin, social 
workers Ricky Ng and Marina Israelyn, 
and CNAs Cathy Billups, Jess Mandapat, 
Mariah Watkins, and others, offered to 
give up $800.00 a month in salaries to 
make the Laguna Honda Adult Day Care 
Center “revenue neutral” so their clients 
wouldn’t be “thrown out in the street.” 

Alice Wong said, “Nobody is really 
looking at the psychological impact on 
these clients.” Her eyes welled up. “A lot 
of them can tell you that since the first 
day they’re not able to sleep. One is in a 
panic, asking, “Where can I go? What am 
I going to do?’ Some are crying every 
day. They are so worried and anxious.” 

As one client left in a wheelchair, a 
loud wail echoed down the hall. 

The elders were told of the impending 
closure the week before Thanksgiving. 

Staff reported that one 80-year-old 
' woman began a noticeable progressive 
decline, then died ‘of pancreatic cancer. 

Wong choked with tears. “I cannot 
prove it’s related,” she said. “But look at 
all the medical articles about stress. Stress 
is one of the causes of-death.” 

“For us it doesn’t make sense to close 
this program,” Wong said. Despite the 
budget crisis, she added, “one thing is 
important to note — we don’t use only 
General Funds like other City programs.” 

The Adult Day Health Care Center 
program generates revenue. “All these 
clients you see here are either reimbursed 
by Medi-Cal or are private pay,” Wong 
said. “So, though there may be a deficit, 
there are ways to balance the Center’s 
budget. We can do (things) differently in 
the program and save a little money.” 


THE AGING IN PLACE MODEL 


LaNay Eastman of the San Francisco 
Adult Day Health Network, and Margaret 
Baran, Marie Jobling, and other stake- 
holders on the Long Term Care 
Coordinating Council (LTCCC) support 
an “Aging In Place” strategy that has 
gained nationwide acceptance. 

Instead of warehousing seniors in insti- 
tutional care in nursing homes, the concept 
focuses on helping them achieve the highest 
quality of life as long as possible. This 
arrangement allows people to remain in 
their own homes, active with their families 
and in the community, but have a time dur- 
ing the day when skilled professionals work 
to keep them going and involved. 

Relative caregivers are freed from 
worry about their elder and can work dur- 
ing the day. Some family members 
receive Medi-Cal reimbursements from In 
Home Support Services to help defray 
costs and provide more income. 

Following this model, many cities have 
set up adult day centers for both younger 
special-needs clients like Elizabeth 
Dearmond, 39, wheelchair-bound after an 
auto accident, and frail elders with med- 
ical problems like diabetes, hypertension, 
and debilitating chronic diseases. 


Countdown to Tragedy for Frail Elders 
‘“‘These are human beings. They have a lot of emo- 
tions wrapped up in this place. It’s not like you can 
just take it away.” — Alice Wong 


These centers provide more than mere 
“baby-sitting.” Laguna Honda Day Care 
Center’s administrators, activities thera- 
pists, social workers and Certified Nursing 
Assistants work with multicultural, mono- 
lingual and bilingual elder attendees two to 
five days a week on physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, which helps people maintain 
function in their extremities. 

The on-site community of staff and 
clients provides a social network. Staff 
strive to “be in tune with families,” empha- 
sized Monique El Amin, the Center’s activ- 
ities coordinator. “We try our best to pro- 
mote extended family care.” 

Medical social worker Ricky Ng offers 
counseling, and works with Chinese-speak- 
ing elders on such problems as decision 
making and miscommunication between 
family members of different ages. 


LOWER COSTS THAN NURSING HOME 


Day Care Centers cost less than nursing 
homes and hospital stays. For example, in 
San Francisco, the cost per patient per day 


ATTEMPTS TO SAVE THE CENTER 


Said Ng, “People who made the deci- 
sion to close this program don’t under- 
stand what our program offers, how we 
provide our services, and how we save 
money compared to other programs. 
Nobody has come here even once to 
speak to our clients.” 

Informed of the closure during the 
2008 holidays, 21 Day Care Center staff, 
along with San Francisco’s LTCCC stake- 
holders, feared these vulnerable San 
Franciscans had no place to go. They 
worked together feverishly, first to save 
the program, and then to buy time for 
transfer placements in other centers 
throughout the city. Negotiations with 
Department of Public Health Director. 
Mitch Katz resulted in a one-month exten- 
sion to March 20. 

Day Care Center staff reported they 
were first told if they spoke at City Hall, it 
might rescue the program. Alice Wong 
said, “Half our staff, family members, and 
two clients went to the Health 
Commission and Board of Supervisors’ 
hearings” to talk about the closing’s 
impact — to no avail. 

The people who testified at the Board of 
Supervisors, Health Commission and Dr. 
Mitch Katz’s office were mobilized by 
Marie Jobling’s Community Living 


Several of Laguna Honda’s Certified Nursng 
Assistants expressed their fears that this forced move 
would cause some of their beloved elders to die. 
Mariah Watkins said, ‘“‘The younger person can go to 
the streets, but the 80-year-old elder will die out there.” 


in a 365-day annual program for a Laguna 
Honda Hospital resident is between $541 
and $601. Of this, $167 to $181 per day are 
General Fund dollars. The annual General 
Fund cost per client is $66,000. 

By contrast, the cost per client day for 
250 annual program days at Laguna 
Honda Adult Day Health Center is 
approximately $128, of which approxi- 
mately $52 per day are General Fund dol- 
lars. The annual General Fund cost per 
client is only $13,000. 

Of the 10 other Adult Day Centers in 
San Francisco, only Laguna Honda Adult 
Day Care is in a bus “catchment area” 
serving the Sunset, Park Merced, 
Diamond Heights, Mission, Lakeview, 
Ingleside, West Portal, and Richmond. 

With the Center’s closure, long van rides 
to other centers is a discrimination issue 
putting seniors at risk for limited choices 
and medical problems. Said Monique, 
“There is a law against elderly and frail 
elders riding in vehicles over an hour.” 
Advanced arthritis is exacerbated by sitting 
still, and dizziness after long bus trips can 
lead to panic attacks, precipitating falls, the 
most frequent cause of elder deaths. 

Ricky Ng observed that Laguna Honda 
Day Care is a model of a preventative ser- 
vice for baby boomers, catching elders 
before they run into medical crises requir- 
ing more costly emergency room visits or 
hospitalizations. “We maintain their 
health and well-being through our exer- 
cise and activity programs that will keep 
their life long,” he said, adding, “we save 
a lot of taxpayers’ money.” 

The Laguna Honda Adult Center pro- 
vides a comprehensive program with a 
highly skilled multi-lingual, multi-cultural 
staff of Russian, Tagalog, Chinese, and 
English-speaking professionals able to 
communicate with Russian, Filipino, 
Chinese, and English clients in their lan- 
guages. This special pairing of staff and 
clients took years to bring together. 

When the Center closes, staff are 
assured of jobs elsewhere, but their 
beloved elders will disperse, and, like 
Humpty Dumpty, the unique program 
cannot be put together again. 


Campaign, and included representatives 
from the Senior Action Network, Planning 
for Elders in the Central City, the Long 
Term Care ombudsman, and staff from 
other Adult Day Health Centers. 

Monique El] Amin testified before the 
supervisors that, “Our heart and soul is in 
this work to provide culturally competent 
care for our large diverse group of long- 
term clients,” as old as 100. “It is impor- 
tant that that person carries on with the 
same caregiver until their last days. It is 
inappropriate to make people so fragile 
and elderly go through so many changes 
at this stage of their life, which can bring 
on depression, especially when they are 
already depressed about aging.” 

The group expressed feelings of 
betrayal at being encouraged to take blind 
elders in wheelchairs to sit for hours in 
public comment lines so they could tear- 
fully beg the supervisors and commission- 
ers not to take their center away. 

LTCCC members and Day Center staff 
suspect that there was a predetermined 
decision to close the Laguna Honda Adult 
Day Care Center. Jobling wrote, “There 
are already discussions about permanently 
ending the program and using the saved 
construction dollars somewhere else.” 

Two days before our interview, the 
staff received documentation indicating 
their E3 wing had been chosen long ago 
for a Replacement Project. Marina 
Israelyn reported that construction work- 
ers were already disturbing clients. 

Jobling, one of the stakeholders on 
LTCCC who had worked to see the pro- 
gram survive, said, “Because it was a 
mid-year budget cut, the cuts came so fast 
and deep it was hard to know what to do. 
There wasn’t much time to organize.” 

LTCCC stakeholders hoped to delay 
closure and devise a more cost-effective 
plan either to provide for the Center’s 
continuation or ensure clients were transi- 
tioned more smoothly. 

Jobling said, “People are really under 
the gun to find other placements.” The 
way they are structured and funded, Adult 
Day Care Centers cannot always take peo- 
ple immediately. From the admitting cen- 


ter’s perspective, “accepting a new group 
means hiring more staff. That doesn’t 
happen overnight,” she said. 

Taking unexpected clients means 
bumping people on existing waiting lists. 
Also, some centers with openings don’t 
necessarily have the right languages for 
those needing placement. 

The prolonged process when a dis- 
placed elder changes to a new program 
can take from two months to a year — 
during which they may be plunged back 
into enforced isolation and depression. 

Ricky Ng stated that it was impossible 
for his non-English-speaking clients to 
navigate the system without case manage- 
ment help. They must undergo many 
home visits and trips to multiple facilities 
for suitability-assessments. Making an 
appointment with a physician to sign off 
on a treatment plan can take months. They 
may lose a primary care doctor they have 
seen for years and who knows them well 
— a huge adjustment for an elder. 


LIFE-THREATENING TRANSITIONS 


Laguna Honda’s three CNAs, Cathy 
Billups, Jess Mandapat, Mariah Watkins, 
and social worker Marina Israelyn, shared 
their fears that this forced move would 
cause more of their beloved elders to die. 

Watkins reported that some centers 
have shorter hours. Clients from the ages 
of 60 to 100 are terrified of being home 
alone during the rest of the day. 

I asked how I could make it real to 
people who may not understand the 
potential death blow dealt to elders when 
their social safety net is ripped away — 
suddenly losing all the professionals who 
cared for them, along with their friends. 

Watkins suggested: “Let them consider 
the things they may lose in their life (say, 
a foreclosed home). The younger person 
can go to the streets, but the 80-year-old 
elder will die out there. They’ve already 
lost everything — their looks, their ability 
to make decisions, their authority. ‘This 
(Center) is just one more thing I lost. So, 
why do I want to live?’” 

Cathy Billups stated, “I’ve been here 
25 years. There are people who are like 
my family who have been here as long as 
I have. We call and see if they’re okay. 
When we’re not here, they want to make 
sure that we’re all right.” 

Billups worried about the “extra stress 
on their mind, heart, and body to adjust to 
other people somewhere else when they 
don’t speak English.” 

She explained, “In the other centers, 
they only have aides who don’t help them 
to the bathroom like we do. This is the 
only center in San Francisco that has cer- 


tified CNAs that will do that. We have ~ 


more wheelchairs. A lot of them don’t 
have wheelchairs.” 

The group expressed great love for 
their clients, and admiration for their 
strength to keep on going. 

Asked what they like about the multicul- 
tural aspect of this work, Watkins replied, 
“It’s how everybody gets along.” 

“Peace,” said Billups. 

“Exactly,” Watkins said. “This world 
could be at peace.” If people in this small 
place from all over the world can get 
along and “constantly hug and kiss each 
other,” even though they don’t speak each 
others’ languages, “then think about what 
the world could do if they really get to 
know each other — the world could be 
run without all this war and fighting.” 

“We feel that this is a group that 
worked hard all their lives. Leave them 
alone to enjoy their final years.” 

Wong said, “As a therapist, I am 
preparing (them) for closure and for leav- 
ing this place. People need to know that, 
for many, this is like they’re leaving their 
home, not just leaving a program. These 
are human beings. They have a lot of 
emotions (wrapped up) in this place. It’s 
not like you can just take it away.” 
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Soaring Military Spending Jeopardizes Health Care 


‘by Norman Solomon 


_arly this winter, the PBS 

“NewsHour with Jim Lehrer” 

interviewed the medical director 

at a community clinic in 
Northern California. He recalled the sight 
of military equipment moving along rail- 
road tracks next to his office. 

“T’ve joked with my colleagues,” Dr. 
David Katz said, “if we could just get one 
of those Abrams tanks we could probably 
fund all the primary care clinics for a year.” 

The comment didn’t make it on the air 
— it was only included in video on a PBS 
Web site — and that was unfortunate. We 
need more public focus on what our tax 
dollars are buying. : 

As medical providers and patients 
struggle with low funding and high barri- 
ers to adequate health care, the nation’s 
largesse for war continues to soar. Every 
day, the U.S. Treasury spends close to $2 
billion on the military. Such big numbers 


are hard to fathom, but it’s worth doing. 


the math. 

In Yolo County, where Dr. Katz watches 
Abrams tanks roll by his beleaguered clinic, 
taxpayers have already provided the IRS 
with $449.8 million to fund the Iraq war. 
That’s enough to provide health care to 
168,154 children for a full year. 

Those figures come from the National 
Priorities Project, a nonpartisan group 
with a nifty — and often chilling — 
online calculator (www.nationalpriori- 
ties.org). Type in the name of your locali- 
ty, and huge military costs suddenly hit 
close to home. 

More than 40 percent of federal tax 


dollars go to military spending. The out- 


lays buy a mighty war machine while 
depleting ourown communities. _ 
In San Francisco, taxpayers have, already, 


sent the U.S. government, $2,2.illion, for, 
the Iraq war — enough to provide health 


care to 828,378 children for a year. In 
Oakland, the figure is $826.7 million, cost- 
ing out to a year of health care for 309,036 
children. In San Mateo County, taxpayers’ 
tab for the war in Iraq has reached $2.6 bil- 
lion, enough to cover a year of health care 
for nearly one million kids. 

To make matters worse, this money 
wasn’t just squandered. It financed war- 
fare that damaged — often fatally — the 
health of Americans and Iraqis. 

When the National Priorities Project 
crunched the numbers for the entire Bay 


“PEACE NOW” 


Area, it found that taxpayers have already 
sent the IRS .a-total of $22.6 billion for the 
Iraq war. In retrospect, other options for 
that money are heartbreaking. For a full 
year, it could have provided 9,284,504 
people with health care. Or it could have 
paid for 67,522 affordable housing ‘units. 

In pursuit of green goals, the Bay 
Area’s share of expenditures for the Iraq 
war could have provided upward of 10 
million homes with renewable electricity 
for four years. 

Mostly, the dividing line between for- 
eign policy and domestic economy has 
narrowed to the vanishing point. As we 


know from our personal lives, priorities _ 


— whether openly examined or not —.are 
pivotal. And government budgets tell the 


tale of social priorities writ large. 

Here’s a fact worth pondering: If the 
money that taxpayers in the state have 
already provided for the Iraq war — $83.1 
billion — could somehow be magically 
rerouted to the state government’s coffers, 
the lawmakers in Sacramento would now 
be faced with the problem of what to do 
with a massive surplus. 

We shouldn’t expect that a reduction of 
U.S. forces in Iraq will do much to slow the 
rocketing costs of ‘America’s global military 
ventures. The Obama administration plans 
to double U.S. troop levels in Afghanistan 


: Photographic illustration by Tiffany Sankary 
ee 
In the Bay Area, taxpayers have already sent the IRS a total of $22.6 billion 
for the Iraq war. Other options for that money are heartbreaking. For a full 
year, it could have provided 9,284,504 people with health care. Or it could 


have paid for 67,522 affordable housing units. 
Se Ee ee 


by early 2010, which will set a new deploy- 
ment baseline in that country for years to 


come. And a significant boost in the overall 
size of the U.S. armed forces is on the 
bipartisan agenda in Washington. 

Meanwhile, along the railroad tracks 
near Katz’s clinic in Yolo County, the 
Abrams tanks are likely to keep rolling. 
Each one has a price tag of $4.3 million. 
And we’re paying for it. 


Norman Solomon, a national co-chair of 
the Healthcare Not Warfare campaign, lives in 
Marin County. He is the author of War Made 
Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 
Spinning Us to Death. 


New Hope and Change for Low-Wage Workers 


by Rev. William G. Sinkford 


n March 18, 1968, two weeks 
() ei his murder, Dr. Martin 

Luther King, Jr. told striking sani- 
tation workers in Memphis, Tenn., “It is 
criminal to have people working on a full- 
time basis getting part-time income.” 

He said, “A living wage should be the 
right of all working Americans.” 

What would Dr. King have thought of 
a $6.55 federal minimum wage in 2009, 
when the 1968 minimum wage is worth 
about $10 in today’s dollars? What would 
he have made of a minimum wage that is 
less adequate for the basic necessities of 
life than it was 40 years ago? 

This is a moment exultant with hope. 
Watching the inauguration of the first 
African American president, we ask each 
other, “Have not our weary feet come to the 
place for which our fathers sighed?” But 
our hope is tempered with anxiety about 
our economic crisis and concern about the 
millions of people in our country who are 
still working for poverty wages. 

Paychecks have stagnated for many 
years, and more and more jobs come with 


no benefits, not even sick days. Today the 
minimum wage is set so low that millions 
of men and women working full time are 
constantly choosing which necessities to 
go without. Health workers go without 


healthcare; childcare workers struggle to — 


care for their own children; food service 


we are seeing a new coalition preparing to 
govern. We are hopeful that we have an 
opportunity now to bring the voice of 
low-wage workers and their families to 
the White House and to Congress. 

Let Justice Roll, a coalition of more 
than 90 faith, community, labor and busi- 


The minimum wage is set so low that millions of workers 
must go without. Health workers go without healthcare. 
Childcare workers struggle to care for their own children. 
Food service workers seek help at food banks. 


workers seek help at food banks. 

Low-wage workers waited ten long 
years for the minimum wage increase that 
finally arrived in 2007, from $5.15 to $6.65 
an hour — the longest wait in the history of 
the minimum wage. All of us are now pay- 
ing for that delay, as falling worker buying 
power helped fuel the worst economic crisis 
since the Great Depression. 

The minimum wage is the floor of the 
economy, and when it sinks, we all sink. 

With the election of Barack Obama, 


ness organizations, which played a lead- 
ing role in winning the last increase, is 
calling for $10 an hour in 2010. We are 
asking people to join with leaders of 
denominations and national faith organi- 
zations, and endorse our call for $10 in 
2010 at www.letjusticeroll.org. 

A federal minimum wage of $10 in 
2010 will move us closer to the day when 
all workers earn a living wage. 

President Obama’s choice of Rep. Hilda 
Solis for Secretary of Labor evoked the 
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accomplishments of Frances Perkins, the 
architect of the minimum wage, who served 
as the first female Secretary of Labor from 
1933 to 1945. The time has come to reclaim 
Perkins’ legacy and build on it. The daugh- 
ter of two immigrant workers and union 
members, Rep. Solis has promised to 
“improve the opportunities for hardworking 
families.” To keep this promise, we encour- 
age her to advocate for $10 in 2010. 

In June 1966, I heard Dr. King speak to 
the Unitarian Universalist General 
Assembly. He decried poverty and mili- 
tarism as well as racism, and he reminded 
us, “When the church is true to its nature, 
it stands as a moral guardian of the com- 
munity and of society.” He called on each 
of us to create our own “stone of hope.” 

I call upon all of us to honor Dr. 
King’s memory by renewing our commit- 
ment to a just economy. I hew my stone 
of hope with these words: “The arc of the 
universe is long,” said King, quoting 19th 
century Unitarian abolitionist Theodore 
Parker, “but it bends toward justice.” 

Rev. William G. Sinkford is the president 
of the Unitarian Universalist Association. 


by Mary Rudge 


CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
SEQUENCE 1 


They followed the star 
and found him 
sleeping in a doorway. 


They followed the star 
and found him 


lying in the alley, on cardboard. 


They followed a star 

and found him 

sitting against a building, 
wrapped in a blanket. 


They followed a star and found him 
at a bus stop, at 3 a.m.., 


hypothermia setting in. 
ok kok ok ok 


CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
SEQUENCE 2 


He looked up and saw the stars 
through the drizzle of rain. 
They were his roof. 


He looked up and saw the stars 
on the badges. 
The police said, "go!" 


The men with stars 
on their police badges — 
they would give him room: 


jail cell, hospital, morgue 
KK EK 


Basic Human Rights declared uy upon & 


body, electric with compassion, 
sensibility i in San Francisco i in 1945, 


| Signed into inspiration by a learned | 


Journey from Christmas to Easter 


CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
SEQUENCE 3 


He had wandered far 

Sonora to California, 

illegal, ill, still no home, no room, 
dispossessed, disappeared. 


He had wandered far 
wondering where to sleep 
that night the shelter was full 
no room for him again. 


He did not hear 
the angels sing 


just police sirens. 


He was 18, 29, 52, 70, 


he had wandered far. 
seas 


CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
SEQUENCE 4 


He was not a wise man 
He could not follow the directions. 
He was fired, laid off, not hired. 


He was bipolar, alcoholic, 
schizophrenic, an addict, 
too low I.Q. 


He did not understand 
there would never 
be room 


for him. 
Seo 


A Homeless Youth 


Speaks in Winter 
by Claire J. Baker 


The street-life leaves most 
of us restless, ill, & ill at ease 
from all the indignities 

of daily survival 
which are difficult, 
daily & unforgiving. 


Our one luxury (our pet), 
gazes with eyes of a sage: 
we dig mostly the past 
when loved in a family, 
excited with life & 

(wow!) coming of age. 
Before it all fell apart 
with the turning of the page. 


Painting by Ace Backwords 


CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
SEQUENCE 5 


He had wandered far 
1968 1986 2008 
still no home, no shelter. 


He had no job skills 
no social connections 
no family No buddy 


no place in the end. 


He had wandered far, 
Louisiana, Texas, California, 
He could not pay — 
noroom noroom noroom. 


A black plastic sack 

a cardboard box 

his hands on a cart 

of crushed cans, he said, 


this is home. 
KK KKK 


CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
SEQUENCE 6 


She laid him 
wrapped in a blanket 
in a garbage bin 

an infant, new-born 


They found the infant 
wrapped in a blanket 
in the garbage bin — 
the police with the stars 


on their badges. 
TKR EK 


_walking downtown _ 
not one homeless person 
will we meet 
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“Church” 


“no, it’s s just not tthe: s me. ZS 


A homeless man seeks refuge in the doorway of a church. 


Anyone You’ ve Lost 


I and some are tarpaper, some are tin, _ 
some are board with the walls so thin 
| newspapers cover the inside walls 

| to keep out the wind. . 


| And the homeless build in sie pak | 
| some with cardboard and some with jarp Sf 
i tents or lean-tos ofplasticscrap. = | 
| There are people binkweopaed, 

| by day it’s a coat by nightitsabed — _ 

| move on from this doorway the policeman a 
| And a family can live in a rundown truck | 

| to keep on the move © 


| every seventy-two hours, it’s the city law, 
| are they clean, do they cook, how do they eat? 


Poetry in Church 
by Chris Trian 


Thank God St. Cecilia’s 
is USUALLY open. 

It’s the best place 

for writing poetry. 


They were leftist, elitist 
intellectual snobs, 
JUST LIKE ME. 


I think they strayed 
from their religions. 
But I believe in belief. 

I believe in superstition. 
T believe in anything 


Of course I talk to God, 
but I can do that 
any old place 


and any old time. that gets you through 

Most of then ace this massacre on the streets, 

BETTER than Church. ys deadly suicide 
in the cold doorways 

But for writing poetry OL he night. 

you can’t beat a good old l Whelieve 

Catholic Church. the heart cules 

Of course, I’m prejudiced, EVERYTHING 

“Me sainted Gran’ be praised!” and will defeat all 
OBSTACLES. 


It’s so QUIET and PEACEFUL 
in here, 

and I am so full 

of rage and fury 

like the poor homeless souls 

I paint and draw 

and write about. 


Soon there will be a 
socialist uprising on our streets 
the likes of which 

no one could believe. 

But it’s coming 

and it’s coming fast. 


If Heaven is for the peaceful 
you can forget it for me! 
I’m going straight 


And the alleyways of the dying 
will be the new 


Cathedrals of 
to the other establishment! REVOLUTION! 

And the padlocked dungeons 
But Heaven, Hell, Purgatory of the hardest hearts 
and the Jerry Springer show will OPEN! 


are all places in the 
HEART. 

Just as we are all 
daughters and sons of 
GOD. 


Because humanity 
has too much dignity 


to die like a rat 
Art by Jonathan Burstein 


in a trap 
Just as we are all prepared by snakes 
HOMELESS and pedophiles. 
in America these days, And the vermin 
% V e u our fierce fists of rage that run this Hell 
Siig a pt raised up to a flag in the name of 
that only seems to fly HYPOCRISY and 


for the rich and privileged. GREED. 


So I seek the quiet So God bless St. Cecilia’s 


of a good old Church. and God bless ‘ 
In Greece I went QUIET, 
to the little out of the way except for the ROAR 
Greek Orthodox ones, of the incense and 
the churches of my father. the SMELL 

of the PEW! 
Catholic writing mother. Yes, pun intended! 
Greek Orthodox painting father. | Yes, LIFE and LOVE 
Now do you see and VICTORY 
why I’m as crazy INTENDED! 
as a shithouse rat? 

And yes, 
But it works for creativity. HELL YES... 
And it works for love POETRY INTENDED! 


as I adored them both. And poetry accomplished. 


by Mary Rudge 
There are shanties down by the lcd track 


that doesn’t move much, just enough 


Living on the street, 

under the bushes close up to the church - 
outside where the ground ts protected by frost _ 
they shelter themselves, the ones who’ve lost. 
The ones we’ve lost, but still our own, 

our children, our sisters, our brother’s child. 
Is anyone you’ve loved and known 

without a home? Is anyone without a home 
someone you can love? 
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Shopping Cart 
by Arthur Weil 


Thud — thud — thud 

The old man, gray whiskered, stooped 

Pushes his rusty shopping basket 

His world will never be recouped 

Step — step — determined with effort 

Slightly bent — tightly gripping the basket rail 

In front of him unfurled 

His belongings, his livelihood, his world 

The soles of his worn shoes touch the hard 
cement sidewalk 

To the wheels’ creaky tune of creak — creak 

Thud — thud — thud 


Though bent, disheveled, 

Out of the corner of the 

Old man’s tired, twinkling, sharp, alert eye 
He sees all in front 

The real world and the unreal 
While all about is the hot, humid air 

Pressing, almost stifling 

As his cart goes thud — thud — thud 


I cannot tell his age 50-60-70 or more 
His face sun-beaten, weary, yet strong 


That solid heavy cart in front spells 
His castle 
His belongings 
His blankets 
His plastic bags hanging over the sides 
A half-eaten Mac, a pint of whiskey 
Could be water or some booze left over from 
the night before 


Some rags, some shaving tools, soap, a towel 
Depicting the humanness 
Certain pride in a sea of poverty 

The remainder of his cart is overflowing with 
Lots and lots of cans and bottles 
Glass and more cans, lids, metal scraps 


He pushes on his life and his life estate 
On... on... thud — thud — thud 


A sudden stop — habit 
Next to him is the city waste container 
A reprieve 
Bending into the container with refuse 
Ah, more cans, more bottles, 
An accumulative delight 
More rags, then on to destiny 


Homeless 
by Arthur Weil 


The wind creeps, sneaks 

Into the doorways strewn with covered 
Hidden, bedecked homeless 

Resting in hovels like turtles 

In their rhinoceros skin 

Peeking out at the guilty, flighty passers-by 


In cardboard houses, each a misfit 


In alcoholic stupor to forget and sleep 
Someone shot, beaten, maimed 

The mind incoherent, not balanced, confused 
The chain of love broken, isolated, suspicious 


Admonition, no recognition 
Other than that of vermin 


Feeling of repeated failure, hopelessness 
Numbness of love 

Deeply hurt by unforeseen circumstances 
The loss of friends matching loneliness 


The gun, AIDS, the syphilis, the needle 


Accompanied by pet dogs, by grocery carts 


Somehow, right here near the Opera House 


The cold, brisk San Francisco evening wind howls 
Through the canyon between Davies Hall and the Opera House 


Unshaven, covered with ample woolen clothes and blankets 


Spelling the story of insane bestiality in its most base form 


Absorbed with cancer and disease, maggots inside 


The bottle, the match, the penny, the coke, the crack 

Remembrance of cure and salvation only to succumb to the devil again 
The wreck and ravages of human creatures in a sea of wealth And I 
Where is democracy? Where are the churches, the services? 
The homeless multiply and suck like leeches for their life 


Always with cups, hats, and open hands begging 


With its opulence of chandeliers, foyers, high ceilings 


The basket exudes smells, odors most offensive 
A stinky conglomeration of odors 
His olfactory glands, long used to this life’s aroma 


Cans of meat, soup, fish 

It is the small fish can 

I can still see the white Cheshire cat 

With its long whiskers and sandy eager tongue 
Licking the can clean of food 


Each of those cans and bottles 

Touched by someone, opened, eaten by someone 
Yes, held by a human hand — drunk, eaten 
Ready for recycling 


He stoops... thud — thud — closer to the curb 
The spell of heat, the fatigue of the morning 
Woke from a drunken stupor 

He dreams of a cool beer 

The touch of the old lady’s strong warm hand 
He feels the chest pain — maybe emphysema 
Too much smoking during the years 

Maybe a touch of AIDS 

Or kidney trouble 


Homeless women lay their coat on the sidewalk under their dog. —_ Lydia Gans photo 


Brightly lit, studded with elegant patrons 

The voices of the homeless muted, silent, yet in a ring circling 
Becoming art of a theater of life 

With all living and dead devout 

Proud creatures comprising a living cast 

The cast of my cousin, my brother, my sister 

Someone’s mother or father 


Let me survive 
Let me live 
Let me be 

Just let me 


Who strut and play and say 


A homeless man pushes his heavily overloaded shopping cart uphill in San Francisco. Robert L. Terrell photo 


The poison surfaces from time to time 
Next indigestion — not enough solids 
A cramp — another — no one cares but he 
Maybe syphilis or gonorrhea 


The old man pushes on 

The world about him oblivious 
Barely a look from passers-by 
Just a homeless old beggar 
Too many like him 

Aren’t they all the same 


The cart starts moving again thud — thud — thud 
A symbol of our time 


_Thank you Bill Clinton, thank you George Bush 


Times are very good 


faceriens. t 


‘ Ee Be arwesy 
-For'some they are good’= "for oinde22- 


The old man now slowly lowers himself 

Sits at the curb 

He can still walk 

He is ready for his second drink-a-thon of the day - 
And he still lives 

Who cares! His is a joyful-busy world of the moment! 
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Street Sparechanger 
by Julia Vinograd 


He has an empty cup 

and a cup full of empty. 

He leans a little around the back of time. 
Faded blue jeans. Faded blue eyes. 

He waits for all the questions never answered. 
“Why is the sky blue, Daddy?” 

“Why can’t I play with other children, Daddy? 
If I play with them they’re not strangers anymore.” 
He has an empty cup 

and a cup full of empty. 

His face is quiet as if he were listening to music 
on a Walkman. Children’s music. 

He’s a human phone book, you can reach in 

| and touch someone. 

His own life has been on hold so long 

he makes people want to hold each other 

but not enough. 

Not the Pied Piper. Just a reminder. 

He takes nothing from children 

till they throw it away. 

He’ll go dumpster diving for all the questions 
children finally toss in the garbage. 

He has an empty cup 

and a cup full of empty. His. Yours. 

He knows why you’re always so busy, Daddy. 


Citizen 
by Dee Allen 


Dead to rights 

The authorities caught him 
Watching the sun’s slow 

Beautiful descent into the West. 
His next adventure across the miles 
Waiting in the wings. 


Double threat 

In the immediate present 
Imprisonment 

Deportation 

Both are crimes in themselves. 


Perhaps the biggest crime of all 
Would be 


Removing a man 

Who gives to others without expecting payback, 
Teaches his second tongue to those who 
Cannot break the language barrier, 

Who is a skilled musician, 

Bicyclist, 

Vegan, 

Sober, 

Protector of the poor, 

Caretaker of the old, 

Devoted to his Supreme Being, 

Ensures the hungry are fed. 

Relishes the taste of Kambucha 

As if each drink were his last, 

Avid bookworm, 

And someone rare in the human kingdom. 


Mutual aid incarnate. 

Wandering lightbringer 

With a king-size smile & long raven-black hair. 
Hardly a criminal. ; 

To remove him from this land would be removing 
A model citizen. 

Borders are unimportant. 

Checkpoints, unnecessary. 

You don’t have to have papers to be 

Citizen of the world. 


On the Same Block 
by Joan Clair 


I have gotten used to walking past 
students, mothers and fathers 

with babies in carriages, 

the elderly, some with attendants, 
and the homeless with shopping carts, 
all on the same block. 


As if everything is normal, 
as if we were never a part of one flock, 
as if an exchange of greetings 

would lower the price of a stock, 
““unspeakables” and “‘speakables”’ 
walk past each other. 


Wear the Poem if It Fits 


When caught in caves where shadows 
hide, I wish you push and pull 

of tide, sun rolling in on a wave 
washing your image bright and brave, 


a gull’s white wings 
where courage clings. 


I wish for you a cove 
where you will give and receive love. 
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“Richie”’ 


TO THE MISSING 


by Mary Rudge 


charity in 
recession 
I desperately look for your face by Randy Fingland 
among the homeless 

and hungry. 

I cannot find you. 

I will feed this one, 

I will take this one home, 
in your name. 


squeeze hits 

the streets first 
when the economy 
hits the skids 


there’s always 
less 

money 

in circulation 


When I said I was searching for you 
they asked: which ward do you 
want to see? 

What Multiple Sclerosis looks like? 
What it looks like to be dying? 

Have you seen AIDS? Schizophrenia? 
Hunger? 


One 
turns like a flower toward the sun 
toward love 
like you, delicate around the mouth 
with violet shadows, 
everywhere I look. 


from pocket 

to pocket 

ergo from pocket 
to palm 


ceiling the truth 
by Randy Fingland 


some dare call it 
a housing crisis 
because too many 
houses are empty 
not because too 
many people are 
without houses 


Do people slip through the slats in 
picket fences, the slats in hospital 
beds? Become lost in trees? 

Has anyone fallen past the Pacific Rim? 


Is any poem I hold 
strong enough for a lifeline? 


Manic Depression, 


by Claire J. Baker No Home 

To you, who say you are only by Claire J. Baker 

a grain of sand lost and lonely Pan 

on the city shore, I wish I ene a eae Se ue 
the ocean’s salted scent and roar. nee as 


walking toward the moon 

and god’s warm cabin 

where the door is always open, 
and rags turn to gold thread. 


Walking, walking, 
miscalculating sparkling darkness 
for shelter — 
like Virginia Woolf 
into the ocean 
_ of no return. 


Art by Tammy Grubbs for the National Coalition for the Homeless 


_ &. 


the children are 


gone 
by Randy Fingland 


the treaties 
guarantee ceasefires 

but the burning continues 
the rainforests 

the icecaps 

the scorched smiles 

on dead infants’ faces 

the hunger of the poor 
who die young everywhere 
for the same reason 


a hard harvest’s 
gonna fall 
by Randy Fingland 


split seas please 

to let me pass through 
like a pea through the eye 
of a shooter this coming 
cruel winter 

unharmed 


he 


predictions are 

the chill on the streets 
will be harsher : 
than usual for longer 
this year 

unwarmed 


due to overcast skies 
downcast eyes 

of passersby 

betray cold hands 
compassion 
unfarmed 


Let's Marae! 


by Mary Meriam 

My nearest, my queerest, 
my conjugal dearest, 

my closest, my mostest, 
what shall I call you? 


My lavender gayspeak, 
queerspeak and queenspeak, 
lost lambda pipsqueak, 

your name preference, please? 


My love, my dove, 
my heaven above, 
my who I want more of, 
what, what, what? 


Mon amour, mi amigo, 

spouse in my house, 

muse who I choose, : 
q'est-ce que c'est le bon mot? 


My Rae of hope, 

my missing mishpochah, 
my saving grace, 

a bissel hint-hint? 


Significant other, 
this one, not another, 
my own homo lover, 
onomastically who? 


Woman plus woman, 
man plus man, 

an accepted plan, 

I pronounce you, nu? 


Will you marae me? 
Darling, what did you say? 
The word is marae. 

Will you be my rae? 


rae [RAY] -noun- the affectionate, legal, 
and religious term for the spouse or partner 
of a gay or lesbian person. 


marae [ma-RAY] -verb- to join as spouses 
or to take as a spouse, in the marriage of a 
gay or lesbian person. 


The neologisms rae and marae are derived 
from "My Rae," the name Lillian Faderman 
gave to her courageous and devoted aunt. As a 
new term for gay and lesbian partners, "my 
rae" honors Lillian Faderman's tremendous 
courage and devotion to gays and lesbians. 
"Marae" means "sacred place" in Polynesia. 
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Street Corner Kids 


by Julia Vinograd 


They think doom is cute, 
almost as cute as they are. 
Skeleton plastic earrings, 
torn black leather, black lace. 
Street corner kids take the end of the world 
| for walks on a leash like a poodle, 
sing it lullabies and scratch behind its ears 
while talking about a band they want to see, 
and will the doorman take their fake IDs? 
Skin so smooth it should be in a museum 
with golden ropes protecting the exhibits from fingerprints. 
But touching makes them shine. 
| Necks like lighthouses to guide sailors ashore. 
| Couchsurfers. The economy only belongs 
| to people who buy them drinks, 
people too old to live by simply shining. 
They balance on cracks that break other peoples’ backs, 
they walk on wine, in the winter they skate on mirrors. 
es The TV they don’t watch yelps “the sky is falling”’ 
and brings on experts to explain. 


a 


| The young street kids have been walking around 
| broken pieces of sky in their bare feet 

| the same way they walk around 

| broken beer bottles and dog poo 


- 
| and Mey dou: bexplaiti tes ou ue “Street corner kids take the end of the world for walks on a leash __‘yia Gans photo 
} A slow shrug making a shoulder muscle dance 


fd aceerel canile. like a poodle, sing it lullabies and scratch behind its ears...” 


EYES THAT DO NOT SEE 


by Julia Vinograd 


M-CLASS BLUES 


by Paul Dessert 


Vampire Lady in the Economy 
by Julia Vinograd 


| There’s a beautiful vampire lady draining numbers 
from the stock market, 


Stand up to eyes that do not see you, 
that only see the person they’re talking to 


Sometimes I wonder 


she’s gotten bored with blood. on a cell phone, se wou leave: 

She wears a cream-colored power jacket that clean you off their sunglasses 

tailored in back for her delicate black bat wings, like you try to clean their windshields Me cold 

black tumbled hair and long black stockings. when they’re stuck in traffic. Folks like leaves 

She sinks ivory fangs into the flashing board, Carry a waving flag of the country of you, That fall from the tree 

the stock market tumbles and men moan and wail declare your being, build a card castle And must 

more than when she was at their throats. where each card is backed with your name Blow with the wiitl 

Her little pink tongue licks electricity. and marked with a memory. A baseball game. And you igen as 0 

Banks become mausoleums, tellers look in her face A birthday cake. A clock that doesn’t move 

and have nothing left to tell their wives. during a school test. ee BUC HOC 
riven: 


Vampire lady walks thru walls of foreclosed houses, 

they’re not homes anymore; the people inside aren’t real people. 
She drinks their futures, calendars collapse in their veins, 

she licks clocks like lollipops. 
Vampire lady goes into the nursery and watches children 

sleep like dumplings. She doesn’t touch the children. 

But she rips teddybears’ throats and tears out stuffing, 

slices open bellies of rubber dinosaurs, 

and pops out Barbie’s glass eyes. 

No safety anywhere. 

Beautiful vampire lady drinks fear, the fear we can’t admit 
staring open-eyed all night at the ceiling, 
feeling like broken machines. 

When the vampire lady licks our sweat 

we feel fear flashing electric, 

we could read our epitaphs by our own light. 


An orange tree wouldn’t have to step out of their way. 
Neither do you. 

You have more rights than a traffic light. 

A traffic light wasn’t born. 

Stand up to eyes that erase the street, 

that only see smiling mannequins in shop windows 
wearing the latest fashions. 

You’re just a man, not a mannequin. 

But why should you be a mannequin? 

Your feet hurt as much watching people not watch you 
as feet hurt in a museum where it’s a long uphill walk 
through time to each picture. 

Stand up to eyes that only see what they’re looking for. 
Eyes that wake up each morning with a schedule 

and only see what’s on the schedule. 

You wake up each morning and only see the morning. 
Useless beauty that is still beautiful. 

The terrible hunt. 

You die each time someone doesn’t see you 

because you’re not really alive. 

Be a breathing castle, have your little toes salute you. 
Live down to your bones. 

When you were a child you dug a muddy hole to China 
in your own backyard, sure you’d get there. 

Now dig for yourself in the sky. 


Working me 


I must help 


Under any circumstance 
Not judge 
Myself or you 


a modest proposal to 


solve a couple crises 
by Randy Fingland 


attention drivers: 

immediately pull your vehicles 

to the side of the road 

turn off your engines 

step outside & walk away 

once you’ve gone at least 1/2 mile 
throw the ignition key as far as you can 


Red Wine 


by Julia Vinograd 


He’s killed half a bottle of sweet red wine. 
Now each time he looks at his shopping cart 
he sees something different. 
A striped tiger stalking, barely held inside his shopping cart stripes. 
A tiger from his own tank, it has his eyes. 
Or a plastic green piggy bank of the Statue of Liberty 
; with a coin slot in her head for quarters. 
ae Or a toy phone ringing; all the gone girls 
who never want to speak to him again 
want to speak to him now. 
Sweet red wine, sweet as their voices. 
Or a one-yed teddybear with damp fur 
stuffed with winning lottery tickets. 
Or a thick stolen sleeping bag he felt safe in once. 
oe Or a many-layered wedding cake all over frosted flowers. 
His sister looked at a picture of that cake in some girl’s magazine, 
what happened to his sister? 
Or palm trees on a beach. 
Or the warm ocean, the wine-dark sea inside his shopping cart. 
“ And now the bottle’s empty, wine all gone. 
He leans against his shopping cart, 
legs a little wobbly, 
a smile drifting off his face 
like a falling leaf. 


meanwhile myriad abandoned cars 
line the curbs 

those who need 

help yourself to shelter 


WISH 
by George Wynn 


BAIT 
by Dee Allen 


Cast into a raging 


Stanyan Street Blues 
by George Wynn 


green-fatigued hard-boiled men 
clumsily wrestle with themselves 
joke about rolls-royces 

they left their swagger in the army 
they hear voices 

oh my God, you’ve changed, 
scream their women 

they left their wives 

and moved into the Y 

they left the Y 

and moved into oblivion 
sleeping in the park 

behind Kezar Pavilion 


they are the leper people 
they have no disease 
they have no home 

they have no gold dome 
they do beg 

they do freeze 

they do not live 

a life of ease 


social sea 


is 


another new 


Fashion on a hook. 
Swallow the bait 
& 
get reeled in 


can you help 
them mister 
and missus 
san franciscan 


year after year. 


Swim fromit ® 


& - 


know true freedom. 


— please 
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WITHOUT A FRIEND 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


This poem is dedicated to the homeless 
But particularly to the Brother who 
Recently froze to death 
Under the freeway — I didn’t know him 
Not even his name 
Hence to John Doe... 
This is a story of a man without a friend 
Going through life full of curiosity 
Challenging the icons of what has to be 
Then gone in an instant 
With no formalities — Gone 
Without farewells, without goodbyes 
With no one knowing or caring 
whether he lived or died 
So no one could laugh — but then no one cried 
Without a friend — like he came in 
He didn’t ascribe to a nationality 
Cuz his nationhood defied reality 
Wealth and its magic so near — and yet so far 
far beyond the Mission’s door 
Without a friend or countrymen 
like he came in 
alone — and barehanded 
To the forces that decreed his fate 
To lie beneath the frigid sky 
For the Coroner’s Official 
We’re Too Late 
I would like to say goodbye to you 
But sorry — We’re too late. 
Sorry you had to lie 
Then die beneath the frigid sky 
Asking yourself 
Why? 
Why? 
Why? 
My sorry’s too late 
Your Potter’s Field awaits 
Without a friend 


A Dream After The Election 
by Julia Vinograd 


I slept outside on an empty plains: * | 
About 10 feet from my head 

a long rectangle of solid moonlight formed. 
“This is the first step of the ladder,” 
intoned a voice, I’Il call him the watchman. 


I asked. ‘“‘What am I doing in someone else’s dream?” 
I wasn’t pleased. 

“No,” the watchman spoke slowly 

as if to a child. 

“This is the first step of the silver ladder to earth. 

It’s long and hard and steep. 

You have to build each step under your feet 

as you climb. Only this first step of moonlight 

is given you, reflected from the hope in your eyes. 

As babies learn to crawl, you’ll learn to climb 

up to the earth, you can’t imagine 

how beautiful the earth is.” 

“But—” I stammered, 

“T thought this was the earth.” 

“Really?” The watchman’s voice raised an eyebrow. 
‘How quaint.” 


A Stupid Incarceration 
by Maureen Hartmann 


Cobra, age 29, served 90 days in Santa Rita Jail 

for not paying a $30 fine. 

The story is that he was 

without income last spring 

because his SSI had been severed. 

This, in spite of his having seizures 

and being unable to work. 

He was fined for sleeping outdoors. 

In May he received a settlement 

for loss of SSI, and went to school in fall, 

as an art major. 

In the excitement of going back to school, 

he forgot to pay his fine, 

and was arrested and jailed in September. 

He tells of beatings by jail personnel 

and of fellow inmates 

who were jailed for the same reason he was. 

He was released from jail in early December 
and will start school all over again this year. 


“You mean Jacob’s ladder, the golden ladder to heaven?” 


STREET SPIRIT 


Shoeless and shivering on the city streets, where a blanket serves as clothing, paper 


sacks serve as shoes, and cardboard serves for a bed. 


Instructions for Soldiers Back from War 
by Julia Vinograd 


Do not kill the waiter 
who shoves a hot plate of soup 

too close to your face, 

there are no grenades in the clam chowder. 
Do not kill the waiter. 


Do not kill the fat man 
who pushes his belly and cart 

ahead of you in the grocery checkout line. 

His friends are not about to fire on you 

from the trees, there are no trees in the grocery 
and the fat man has no friends. 

Do not kill the fat man. 


Do not kill the smiling secretary 
who won’t let you in to talk to your doctor. 

“The doctor is a very busy man,” 

She wants to be a tape-recording when she grows up. 
She’s a large boulder blocking a narrow trail 

in the jungle. You always smell the jungle. 

Do not kill the smiling secretary. 


Do not kill the nervous people at work 

who talk about the war around the water cooler 
as if war were a football game. 

They expect you to kill them 

if a ghost can kill 

and their laughter is all wrong. 

You spent years doing what was expected 

but do not kill the nervous people. 


Do not kill your family 

who are not your family anymore. 

Somebody loved them and you’re living in his house. 
You know your gun better than your 3-year-old son. 
You always will. 

Close your eyes in bed with your wife. 

Remember the teen-age whore who tried to stab you. 
Your hands were always your deadliest weapon. 

Be polite. Sit on your hands. 

Do not kill your family. 


Do not kill yourself. 
It is a soldier’s duty to stay alive 

even in the land of the dead 

which seems to be all around you. 
There’s no taste to home-cooked food 
but do not eat your gun. 

The enemy could appear at any moment. 
Wait for the enemy. 


Maintaining My Nutrition 
by Buford Buntin 

Off for 10 days 

from my per diem job 

"vacation" for those 

regular public school employees 

with vacation pay. 


I get one day's substitute pay 
for 2 week's pay period-- 


eating sausage log, grits, coffee 
& a smattering of eggs with jalapenos 
at Glide's free stand-in-long-line breakfast. 


| are streets 


Robert Terrell 
photo 


Alley Knights 
by George Wynn 


The streets 
are alleys 
The alleys 


where men 
with dreams 
lost their homes 
blanket themselves 
refuse to fight 

over bones 

There is peace 

in the alleys 

There are dictators 
in the streets 


A Brand New 
Shopping Center 


by Claire J. Baker 


A refreshing scene, not at all 
mean: gulls & blackbirds circle; 
no need to hide, they glide 

from lightpole to lightpole, 
cleverly play tag, change 

places above it all, nearby hills 

as backdrop to this charming mall. 


While relaxing at Peet's 

we spot a few disheveled gents 
& women who haven't quite 
landed on the sidewalk yet, 
though their legs look weak 

& their eyes look wet. 


These suburb unfortunates 
can't glide over shops, shoppers, 
cars, carts, hills or any 

thing at all. We imagine 

most of the time they feel 

too large, or very very small. 


Diane de Jongh 
by Maureen Hartmann 


I first met her while serving at the 
breakfasts organized by the 

Nights on the Street Catholic Worker. 
She is a pretty blond young woman 
probably in her late twenties 

or early thirties. 

She plays the guitar 

with a shy smile. 

An open instrument case 

is in front of her to collect 

dollar bills and change 

in the Berkeley BART station 

and she sells her CDs. 

She also talks about astrology 

and the spiritual relationships 

she likes with people. 


Iron Triangle, Richmond CA 
by Cassandra Dallett 


Train keeps a rolling all night long 
my little crib rocks on its concrete 
nestled in its triangular wasteland. 
We live between the steel 

the rails and ties. 

On hard clay filled with ants 

In our fortress the bars are on the inside. 
So we pretend it’s suburbia. 
sub-urban ghet-toe 

Where Harbor Way ends 

the end of the line. 

Hold all conversation 

as cars rattle by deafening 

ears, mouth, standing hair on end. 
In bed I imagine the derail 

train cars longer 

than my triangle box 

slide 

wiping 

us off our slab 

off the map 

a smear 

in the V 

trash 

at the dump 

spilling around 

the bulldozer’s 

blade. 


Welcome 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


“Had a bit of bad luck?” 


The thin African American man asked this with warm curiosity. 


“No, I’ve had a lot of it.” 


“Welcome to the club.” 


Most of the 220 hungry people here at the church eating a free meal are African 
American men. It’s not about luck, it’s about dehumanization. Society disregards 
then blames me for my disabilities and quite simply hates his blackness. 


I’m out of place here, as everywhere, yet once folks recover from their 
astonishment at my white, female presence, they welcome me. 


Yesterday was a two glass-truck day. Before his death when I was 12, my dad ran a 
glass business. Glass-trucks are good omens for me. Dad saying, “I am with you 


Sue.” I rarely see two in one day. 


How close the configuration 
how interrelated —_ 
scared and sacred. 


Bus Driver 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


On my way to a poetry reading I saw the kind of car Dad drove. Tucking that 


good omen into my thirsting spirit, I walked. 


I apologized to my friend for talking on and on about some misery or other. He 
replied that he was more than willing to listen to me vent, but he wanted me to 


know that there was nothing he could do. 


I saw a bus driver who I'd not seen in five years, since I daily rode the 6. Now, 
driving the 9, he asked me about details of my life that I'd long forgotten. 


He's been a bus driver for more than thirty years. I wonder how many people's 
lives he's changed with his relaxed, warm attention. Bus drivers should be com- 


pensated every bit as much as therapists. 


I told my friend, you can convey love in the breadth of your listening presence. 


BIRTHDAY 


by Julia Vinograd 
It’s my birthday. 

I’m an old woman. Missing teeth. 

I want to hobble to the top of a hill, 

squint my eyes and play the horizon 

like a harp, wrapped in strings 

of light and leaves. 

I want to be a lock springing open 

for all piano keys, black and white. 

My bones are a nightclub spiral staircase 
going down. 

I want to be an echo to music I lean against 
like a carved wooden cane with a snake’s head. 
Time bit me like a snake, 

memory fever dancing in my veins 

faster than blood. 

It’s my birthday, I’ll put candles 

on the cold moon and blow them out. 


STREET SPIRIT 


“Train keeps a rolling all night long...” 


by Joan Clair 


by Joan Clair 


to celebrate. 


Thread 


by Joan Clair 


To hold onto life 
-by a thread 

is not weak. 

A thread is 
amazingly strong 
and lasts long. 


Darkest Night 
by Sue Ellen Pector 
That night in intensive care, they kept me from 
my comatose dad. 

My brother Andy talked to him, 

Dad was trembling, 

Andy whispered, “I love you,” 

and touched Dad, 

who stopped trembling. 

I tremble still, Dad. 

They wouldn’t let me touch you and we both died. 


No one since has let me love them deeply 
except Simcha-doggie 

who opened her heart and 

gentled the life back into me. 


My love is unwelcome 
among humans. 
I’m darkest night in your glaring, sun-splashed lives. 


Parking/Space 


In the morning I cross the street 
between parked cars, 

between parked shopping carts, 

each in its own respectable space, 
respectfully parked in the global garage 
all over the earth, all over the sky — 
everybody going about their business. 


In the morning I cross the street 

in the sky between parked stars, 
between parked suns and moons. 
The parking meters turn into meteors. 


It is hard to stay in people’s lives, 
not lies — falsities in their disguise. 


It is hard to stay in one’s own life, 
not lies — tempting one away 

from a fire that needs no fire escape. 
It is hard to stay in the place 

were we were made — 

slices of infinite fire in one cake — 
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Derailed My Worries 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


It came to me, 

wrapped in comfort, that 
this warm wonder — 
from far away — had 
actually seen me 

drawn me out 

offered harbor before I, 
struggling to, 

could request it. 

Derailed my worries as they revved up 
go figure, she... 

why, she acts like 

I matter. 


Lies and Lives 


A Friend 
by Woody Green 


Everyone needs a friend 

That someone who is always there 
Not only when times are good 

But even when life has become unfair 


Everyone needs a friend 

Someone to listen and understand 
Just because someone has fallen 
They are no less than woman or man 


Everyone needs a friend 

That someone to help them through 
And even though I need one 

I’m hoping you need one too 


I’m going through so many problems 
And I’m lonely deep within 

All I know is that I need someone 
And that someone is truly a friend 


Strong 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


A stronger woman wouldn’t yearn for you 

or miss the way you suck your teeth 

while choosing your words. 

She wouldn’t regret her hard-won refusal to 

permit your meanness to destroy her spine, break her spirit. 


A stronger woman wouldn’t miss the boy she 
saw in your eyes 

that wear your bravado alongside your fears 

as you weave Spells on students. 

After months away from you 

a stronger woman would have shed her dreams. 


I am not stronger 

I am this me 

with my brave vulnerability 
I am this open. 


I am strong. 
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and homeowners.” 

In the past eight months, when over 
500 low-income renters in housing devel- 
opments abandoned by OCHI were faced 

with displacement from their housing, 
including the California Hotel, many 
refused to move after realizing they had 
nowhere to go, due to the lack of afford- 
able housing in the region. 

At present, the rental housing vacancy 
rates are 2.7 percent in Oakland, and only 
2.5 percent in Alameda County, according 
to NationalRelocation.com, making it 
very difficult indeed to find housing for 
low-income renters in the East Bay. 

The latest batch of NOFA applications 
include some developers who are seeking 
funds from the City of Oakland in an 
effort to take over some of OCHI’s aban- 
doned properties, regardless-of the legal 
issues that may be involved. 

The developers and their NOFA appli- 
cations will seek approval by Oakland’s 

-Community and Economic Development 
Agency (CEDA) at a 2'p.m. meeting on 
March 10, before seeking approval by the 
City Council on March 17. A few months 
from now, more NOFA applications may 
be filed by developers seeking additional 
funds needed to finish their projects. 

As part of the NOFA process in 
Oakland, the developers seeking’letters of 
support for their proposals ‘fiay” US"before 
one or more committees before Seeking a 
final vote of approval by CEDA and the 
City Council for their funding requests. 

During a few committee meetings in 
recent months, CEDA _ Housing 
Development Manager Marge Gladman 
presented an overview of the latest NOFA 
and NOFA-2 requésts on behalf of the 
developers seeking letters of support. Then, 
Gladman went on to give her own support 
for the building rehabilitation proposals — 
before the committee members voted for or 
against the NOFA requests. 

Astonished by what was occurring dur- 
ing one meeting, some committee mem- 
bers suddenly expressed alarm that they 
were being asked to offer letters of sup- 
port for the rehabilitation of several occu- 
pied OCHI sites by developers who have 
not acquired the properties beforehand, 
even though the legal status of OCHI’s 
properties are still in question since the 
housing organization has dissolved and 
become nonfunctional in recent months. 

During a meeting on Nov. 3, 2008, of 
the Central City East Project Area 
Committee (CCEPAC), its members 
expressed numerous concerns about the 
legal and financial status of OCHI’s aban- 
doned properties, and questions regarding 
the other lien holders of OCHI properties, 
and the methods the City of Oakland is 
using, according to documents. 

Resources for Community Development 
(RCD), a local nonprofit housing develop- 
er, is seeking developer fees and legal fees 
for its attempt to acquire some of OCHI’s 
abandoned properties. Eugene Smith of 
CCEPAC questioned whether this would be 
a welcome takeover, and wondered whether 
CCEPAC should be involved with RCD 
before the property was actually legally 

acquired by the developer, and before the 


planned renovations of the property would ° 


‘be funded by NOFA. 
In addition to the millions available for 
‘renovations, the City of Oakland is offering 


| Oakland Tenants Face Displacement 


Recently. when more than 500 poor renters in housing 
developments abandoned by OCHI were faced with dis- 
placement from their housing, including the California 
Hotel, many refused to move after realizing they had 
nowhere to go, due to the lack of affordable housing. 


__ address the former. OCHL properties.” . 


developers and owners $5,000 per unit in 
developer’s fees for up to as much as 
$150,000 per building to renovate their 
properties. These developer’s fees appear to 
be a bonus in addition to whatever percent- 
age the nonprofit developers might make by 
contracting the work out to others. 

Oakland officials have asked several 
developers to take over 25 housing devel- 
opments abandoned by OCHI, leaving the 
low-income residents who currently reside 
in these buildings in a limbo. 

As a result of being lured in by city offi- 
cials, and in addition to seeking developer 
fees and legal fees from the City of 
Oakland, RCD is also seeking $1.2 million 


~ in NOFA funds, according to CCEPAC 


documents, to renovate Marin Way Court 
by addressing some dry rot, water and soil 
erosion issues, including a roof replace- 
ment. Marin Way Court was abandoned by 


Drasnin Manor was completed by 
OCHI in 1993 at a cost of $2.4 million, 
for very-low- and low-income house- 
holds, and includes a courtyard, a commu- 
nity room, laundry room and parking for 
its residents. Its estimated worth is around 
$5.3 million, as of May 2008. Documents 
reveal that Drasnin Manor’s monthly 
gross income is estimated to be around 
$15,000 per month. During recent years 
the City of Oakland loaned OCHI an 
additional $1.5 million to operate and 
maintain its numerous properties. 

Albert Casey, a low-income renter 
with a family residing at Drasnin Manor, 
said he was shocked by the NOFA pro- 
posals heading to CEDA and the City 
Council. 

“I am flabbergasted by what has been 
happening to OCHI’s properties, and 


wonder why an investigation has not © 


taken place,” Casey said. “No one from 
the City has been telling us anything, and 
the thought of developers trying to seek 
NOFA grants or loans to renovate proper- 
ties that they have not acquired and do not 
own sounds totally illegal and un- 
American to me. I am very concerned 
about our situation at Drasnin Manor, and 
I want people to know that I will not be 
forced out of my housing, 

“Since OCHI abandoned us around last 
May, the tenants have still been paying 


“T want people to know that I will not be forced out of my 
housing. Since OCHI abandoned us around last May, the 
tenants have still been paying their rents, and there’s 
around 10 families or more residing here that have not 
been frightened into moving away. We do not want to 


move. There’s nowhere to go.’ 


— Albert Casey, a low-income renter at Drasnin Manor 


. OCHI and the John Stewart Company in 
| reeentionthssiand’ houses’ 20 units of low- 
income renters. 
RCD is also asking for $2.4 million in 
NOFA funding to renovate Eldridge 


Gonaway Commons (built in 1982), : 
- Council voted to release $900,000 in relo- 


another abandoned OCHI housing devel- 
opment with 40 units of low-income 
renters. RCD’s NOFA proposal seeks to 
address dry rot issues, and the replace- 
ment of exterior structural support and 
garage doors. 

CCEPAC member Sheryl Walton 
expressed concerns-about RCD seeking 
funding for properties that are only 
around 25 years old. 

CCEPAC member Kathy Chao wanted 
clarification on RCD’s desire to ask for 
funds on a project they don’t even own 
yet.. She asked how RCD would conduct 
improvements on such a property. 

In addition, the Oakland-based East 
Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation (EBALDC) is requesting 
$1.3 million in NOFA funding to rehabili- 
tate Slim Jenkins Court, an occupied 32- 
unit, two-bedroom, low-income housing 
development also abandoned by OCHI. 

As CCEPAC members expressed 
astonishment at the November 3 meeting, 
various concerns arose about the legal sta- 
tus of OCHI’s abandoned properties, and 
the methods city officials are using. 
Gladman of CEDA told the astonished 
CCEPAC members that OCHI is insol- 
vent and unable to maintain its properties. 
She said that the City has been trying to 
find developers to assume OCHI’s proper- 
ties and maintain them. 

Gladman said, “The City of Oakland has 
asked a number of developers to work with 
the City in this process, and the amount 
requested for developer and legal fees is 


acceptable by the City. Otherwise, the vari- ’ 


ous issues associated with OCHI properties 
could be inherited and need to be 
addressed. This NOFA-2 process is one of 
the processes that the City has set up-to help- 


their rents, we still have a resident manag- 


er on site, and there’s‘around' 10° families * 


or more. residing here that.have not been 


frightened into moving away. We do not 


want to move. There’s nowhere to go.” 
In June of 2008, the Oakland City 


cation funds to assist OCHI in the effort 


-to displace more than 500 very-low- 


income households out of OCHI proper- 
ties throughout the city. Many families 
were told that their best option would be 
to move into transitional housing (i.e., 
homeless shelters), because the funds 
being administered by the company pro- 
viding relocation services were inade- 
quate, lacking the resources needed to 
relocate the poor, elderly, disabled and 
their families into permanent housing. 

Just Cause Oakland, an organization 
promoting tenant’s rights, was not aware 
that the latest batch of NOFA applications 
included several requests for funding by 
developers who have not acquired the 
abandoned OCHI properties beforehand. 

During the past year, the organization 
joined up with OCHI’s abandoned tenants 
at the California Hotel, Nueva Vista, 
Drasnin Manor and Marin Way Court in 
battle to save their housing. 

According to an Oct. 7, 2008, state- 
ment from CEDA, NOFA is intended to 
facilitate emergency repairs and capital 
improvements, as well as assist in the 
financial improvement of nonprofit- 
owned affordable housing. There was no 
mention that NOFA funds or the NOFA 
process is meant to assist in determining 
the legal status of abandoned properties in 
Oakland, and it appears that Gladman, 
who lured in developers, and the City of 
Oakland may be intent on subverting the 
original intent of the NOFA process, and 
may be misusing precious funds. 

As recently as August 6, 2008, 53 resi- 
dents of the California Hotel and their 
attorney John Murcko filed a $53 million 


-elaim: against:the City of Oakland, charg- 


ing that some city officials and OCHI may. 


After the food raids 
by Swing Goodlatte 


They collect shellfish from fetid water 
cook with kindling of tennis shoe 
the air fills with bitter black smoke. 


In Port-au-Prince thousands sift 
through debris for bits of food 
risking dysentery 

they look up at the photographer 
lift shirts and point. 


Mothers fill their children's bellies 
with mud mixed with oil 
to fend off hunger pangs 
for a few hours more. 


This is manufactured starvation 
the underbelly of the free market 
this is our world 

with enough to feed all. 


have been involved in a scheme to violate 
their rights, and displace them from their 
housing. Marge Gladman and Sean Rogan 
of CEDA were both named as defendants 
in the $53 million claim against the City. 

In addition, the tenants of the 
California Hotel also filed a $2.5 million 
lawsuit against OCHI in recent months, 
after OCHI tried to unlawfully evict them 
from their housing and threatened to cut 
off their water and utilities. 

Now comes the NOFA process. Just 
try to imagine what it would be like to be 
a low-income renter facing displacement 
by renovation schemes, just because the 
City and some greedy developers want to 
find out if it is legal to use the NOFA 


funding process to take over properties _ 


whose legal status is questionable. 

When considering that the City finds it 
acceptable to cover the legal fees for the 
developers getting caught up into this 
NOFA morass, in all fairness the City 
should also find it reasonable to cover the 
legal fees of the low-income tenants 
placed at risk of displacement, when they 
end up in court over legal issues while 
fighting to save their housing. 

Low-income tenants at risk of being dis- 
placed in the future due to NOFA renova- 
tions, (including some who reside in aban- 
doned OCHI properties) may include the 
residents at Marin Way Court (20 units), 
Eldridge Gonaway Commons (40 units), 
Slim Jenkins Court (32 units), Drachma 
Housing (14 units), Hugh Taylor House (43 
units), Oakland Point (9 buildings of low- 
income renters), Effie’s House (20 units), 
Casa Velasco and Posada de Colores (100 
residents), and Marcus Garvey Commons 
(22 family townhomes). Each housing site 
is currently occupied. 

CCEPAC documents reveal that, 
according to EBALDC’s Mary C. Lucero- 
Dorst, all the residents of Effie’s House 
eventually will have to be relocated due to 
planned renovations. EBALDC plans to 
split them up so that one-half of the tenants 
will be relocated for six months during ren- 
ovations, and then they will switch to have 
the other half of the tenants relocated. 

Documents reveal that relocation costs 
for the tenants were not factored into 
EBALDC’s $1.7 request for NOFA funds 
brought before CCEPAC on November 3. 
EBALDC plans to seek NOFA-2 funds 
for a total of six projects. Currently, the 
top priority is Effie’s House. 

A total of $13 million or more in NOFA 
funds have been requested during the cur- 
rent NOFA process, and the developers will 
seek approval from CEDA during a 2 p.m. 
meeting on March 10, before seeking 
approval by the City Council on March 17. 

The current NOFA process in Oakland 
raises many legal questions and may 
result in the displacement of hundreds of 
low-income families from their housing in 
coming months. 


Lynda Carson ‘may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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STREET SPIRIT 


A homeless man finds a moment of rest sleeping on a bench at the City Hall plaza in downtown Oakland. 
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good ol usa 
by Judy Jones 


babies starvin in da night 
old people dyin on streets 
havin no teeth 
an politicians’ say 

nothin better then — 

| good ol usa __ | 


| with lots of hing | 
|an plenty of mean green 


no arms an lees 
|can’t see or hear 

who cares 

earn ya damned keep _ 

stead of beggin on streets | 


you mar our country’s image 
so please 

jus go on an die 

ya messing up our streets 


what you mean 
you could be me 

Inoway ss” 
‘I’ve got lots 

of cash 


i make my bread 

'off po man’s backs __ 
| too stupid and lazy 
ito do ayes 


adn now ee have 


Homeless Leaves 
by Joan Clair 


In the cities the leaves 
in autumn and in winter 
have few forest floors 
on which to fall. 

Leaves in perfect forms 
and colors of the Lord 
are swept away 

from the paved streets 
as if they never belonged 
to the earth at all 

or to a tree. 


In the city parks 

in autumn and in winter 

homeless humans in perfect forms 
and colors of the Lord 

seek what’s left of forest floors 

on which to rest. 

“Fallen” humans find homes 


‘among the fallen leaves, 
| among the trees of the Living Spirit; 


hiding, hidden, from those 


' who sweep humans and leaves away. 


‘The Hands of the J Past : 


by Peter Marin 


| The hands of the Past 
held me fast, 
held ime fast. 


nothing a@iall} 
ilies gentle on the on . 
a warm wind blows, and _ 
homeless men lie down, 
lie down around us, all around... — 


| And the furies of death, the dark | 


fist of all parting, the stars 
|as they wheel, my feet 


‘on the ground, still alone — 
Listen: these are the sorrows of flesh. 


The hands of the past 
hold me fast, 
hold me fast. 


‘Another Kind Of 
‘Social Climber' 
‘by Claire J. Baker 
Hunger is hunger 

ib | 
hunger is hunger _ 

land sss 


‘staring h he r in the ce 
|as if to harden disgrace, 


| we wish discovery, rescue, 
|recovery, a washing clean | 


toes to face. A better start, 
lor end, in any case. 


Aenean a ae a sont ah elena catia on a oie ee 


ia cialis tintin 


FLAT! 
iby Claire J. Baker 


| The homeless don't own 
lor rent a flat | 

| or a flat-screen TV. 

| Yet to them the sky 
'must look mightily flat _ 
i when they're flat broke, 
flat on their backs 


sinking into cracks — 
& invoking no one's pity. 


Clouds 

which can appear 
mightily pretty, even over 
a callous*city, must look 
to the homeless like 
heavy gray flat clouds 
one would consider 
emotionally as shrouds. 


abc dk ico cleo 
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Short Poems 
by Mary Rudge 


oh 26 2 oft oh 2h of ok 2 oi ok ok ok ok ok of ok ok ok oie ok ok ok ok ok 
Midnight Haiku 
A bus goes by; another, another. 


She is not waiting for a bus. 
She is already at home. Here. On this bench. 


TK oo i ek 


Any Sunday Haiku 
Sunday niorning. She does ot go to church. 
No place to park her shopping cart 

full of crushed cans. 


oh ok ok ok ok ok 


Short Poem for the Long 
Winter 


The parish is too poor to 
heat the church. The 

homeless man shivers like everyone else, 
as they speak of God's warmth. 


oh oi oh oh 2 ok ok 


Another Homeless Haiku 


Building vacant for years. 
Rats sleep there. 
Only people are homeless. 


HK Ko cK 


Day of Reflection 


Reflecting. Me. By the lake. 
Reflecting. The tree. By the lake. 


oh Koi oo oi 


Poem, Untitled 


When did society teach him 
he was 
unentitled? 


ohoK KK 


